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ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE. MONT PELEE IN THE BACKGROUND. 

















KINGSTOWN, ST. VINCENT. THREATENED BY LA SOUFRIERE. 




















Scenes of Recent Volcanic Eruptions in 
the Lesser Antilles. 
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INVITATION. 


\iattess are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given to them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
& & 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
“s A cyclone of gas, followed by a wave of fire,” 
is the description given by a survivor of 

that eruption of Mont Pelée which on Thursday, 
May 8th, wiped out the city of St. Pierre and 
other portions of the island of Martinique. 
Another survivor pictures it as “a sort of whirl- 
wind of steam, boiling mud and fire.” Either 
phrase suggests the awful suddenness of the 
calamity which overwhelmed the town and 
the port. Of a score of vessels in the harbor, 
only one, the British steamer Roddam, made 
her escape, and although she had steam up and 
instantly headed for the open sea, half her crew 
were killed, and all were severely burned before 
she could fight her way through the rain of fire. 

The island of Martinique, a colonial possession 
of France, has an area of about three hundred 
and eighty-one square miles, and a population of 
about one hundred and sixty thousand. St. 
Pierre, the largest town, situated on the north- 
west coast, was overshadowed, as the cover-page 
illustration shows, by Mont Pelée. The volcano 
erupted in 1851, but in recent times has been 
believed extinct. On Saturday, May 3d, how- 
ever, it began to smoke and rumble, on May 5th 
the first burst of lava took place, and on May 
8th occurred the eruption which practically none 
of the residents escaped, and which is supposed 
to have slain thirty or forty thousand persons. 

Through all the Caribbean Islands, from 
Dominica southward, the volcanic craters seem 
to be ominously active. On the British island 
of St. Vincent, for several days following May 
7th, numerous shocks of earthquake having been 
felt during the fortnight preceding, the volcano 
of La Soufriére was in full eruption and on May 
10th it was estimated that two thousand persons 
had been killed. At Kingstown, the capital, 


ashes then lay two inches deep in the streets, | 
and it was stated that the northern end of the | 


island was cut off from the southern end by an 
enormous stream of lava which had destroyed 
everything in its path. 


aa New England parishes, at least, were in 
a position to congratulate the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Porto Rico, when they heard 
that Rev. James H. Van Buren had been elected 
first bishop of that island. These were St. 
Peter’s of Milford and Trinity of Seymour, both 
in Connecticut, St. Paul’s of Newburyport and 
St. Stephen’s of Lynn, Massachusetts, which 
churches he served between the time of his 
ordination in 1877 and the date of his arrival in 
Porto Rico in 1901, The new bishop is not 
a native of New England; but since he was 
graduated at Yale, married a Connecticut woman, 
and spent twelve years of his ministry in this 
region, it is fair to assume that he would have 
chosen to be born in one of these States if he 
could have had his own way about it. 


he corn-growing States mean to guard against 

any more crop shortages, if they can learn 
how to do so. The Illinois Legislature has 
appropriated ten thousand dollars annually to 
the university of that State, to be employed 
solely in the study of the Indian corn plant. In 
the meantime there may be another light crop 
this year, with high prices following, and the 
agricultural papers seem to have struck the right 
note in urging New Englanders to “plant every 
possible kernel of field corn.” There was a time 
when one of our farms would produce nearly 
everything the farmer’s family needed, and 
although it would be absurd to try to return to 


the old way, perhaps one lesson of these Western | These were peddled at the church steps and at 
shortages is that we have gone too near the other | village fairs. 
extreme, and depend on our own resources less | 


than we should. 


he study of any series of census tables gives 

one odd glimpses of towns that promised to 
be great, but somehow missed their destiny, and 
of others that long lagged behind, until the time 
was ripe for them to go to the front. A con- 
tributor to the Hartford Post notes that in 1756 
Middletown was the largest town in Connecticut, 
and in 1790 Stonington was the largest. New 
Haven, which now leads by thirty thousand the 
next most populous city, ranked third in each of 
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these early years, Norwich being ahead of it in 
1756, and Hartford surpassing it in 1790. What 
gave New Haven its preponderance? What 
checked the growth of the other towns? If any 
buyer of real estate could answer such questions 
with definite fulness, how easy it would be for 
him to get rich! 


( ort River shad are disappearing, even 

at the river’s mouth, say the State papers. 
Twenty-five years ago fifteen hundred shad 
made a fair day’s catch for a seine, but the 
“banner haul” up to May Ist, this year, yielded 
only thirty. Fish have a way of vanishing and 
then coming back again, sometimes, but in this 
case it looks as if a splendid fish had been exter- 
minated without reason, and that should be 
cause for shame and regret. 

Probably few persons actually grasp the fact 
that it is a good deal easier to catch fish than it 
is to stock a stream. The supply always seems 
inexhaustible until it is exhausted, and as an 
incident that comes from the same State gives an 
opportune reminder, an enthusiastic fisherman 
can surmount a good many obstacles so long as 
thtre are any fish to be caught. 

The hero of this story and his wife were deep 
in the Lebanon woods one day, when he dis- 
covered a beautiful, unfamiliar brook, traced it 
toa pool, and cautiously putting his head through 
the brush, saw big fish in the pool. The fisher- 
man and his wife were far from civilization, so 
to speak, but he determined to havé those trout. 
Neither man nor woman could lay hands on a 
pin, but it chanced that she found a needle. By 
the aid of burning matches he made it red-hot 
and bent it into a hook. Then he unraveled the 
top of his sock and got a line. Then she caught 
grasshoppers for bait—and he hauled out seven- 
teen fine fish. 

This ingenious angler broke no law and 
infringed no man’s rights. The trouble is that 
lawbreakers, poachers and selfish “ sportsmen ”’ 
are in many instances just as resourceful as he 
proved to be. That is why we need fish and 
game commissions, and why good citizens should 


back them up. 
* * 


A FLOWER TOWN. 


area bloom all the year round in Sebnitz, a 
town twenty-five miles from Dresden, and 
close to the boundary of Bohemia, for there 
almost everybody is busy from day’s end to 
day’s end in manufacturing artificial flowers to 
supply the world. To America alone Saxony 
sends three hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of these flowers, the greater part of them 
coming from Sebnitz. Practically the entire 
population of the town is engaged in the industry, 
which affords agreeable and light occupation for 
women and girls. 

A special report on this subject has been 
received by the Department of State, in which 
it is estimated that the total export from Sebnitz 
to foreign countries, exclusive of that which is 
sent to the United States, is over one million 
dollars per annum. 

Practically no machinery is used in the indus- 
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try, although hand-presses are employed for 
cutting out and embossing leaves and petals. | 
An ingenious device is utilized for making cotton | 
fruits, and a machine turns out stems for leaves | 
and flowers. All the rest of the work, such as 
dyeing, stemming, shaping, shading, mounting, 
waxing and binding, is done by hand. 

Work is paid for by the dozen or gross, and 
the earnings of the workers vary from seven 
dollars and a half to twelve dollars and a half 
a month for women. Men earn from eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents to twenty dollars, 
according to age, skill and diligence. Children 
under fourteen are prohibited by law from 
working in the factories. 

The making of artificial flowers in Saxony is 
a household industry. Fully two-thirds of the 
work is done at home by the employés, who are 
supplied with the cut materials ready for stem- 
ming, shaping and binding. Thus a factory 
employing one hundred persons on its premises 
will give work to three or four hundred people 
outside. There is hardly a house in the town or 
its neighborhood where artificial flowers are not 
made, and even the farmers make flowers in the 
winter. 

The tools used for cutting out petals, leaves, 
and so forth, are made in Sebnitz and Dresden, 
and are quite elaborate and expensive, espe- 
cially those which are used in cutting out fern 
leaves. 

The business began as far back as 1840, with 
the arrival of a few Bohemian artisans skilled in 
flower-making. For some time only a very 
inferior, cheap grade of flowers was turned out, 
chiefly made of tissue and thin colored paper. 


Later more serious attention was given to the 
matter, and paper was replaced by more sub- 
stantial materials. At the present time Sebnitz 
is not only the center of the artificial - flower 
trade of Germany, but also competes quite suc- 
cessfully with its French rivals. 

The Franco-Prussian War was beneficial to 
the flower-makers of Sebnitz, inasmuch as Paris 
was unable to fill its orders, and the little Saxon 
town was called upon to supply the demand. 
This was practically the foundation of the export 
business of the town in this line, and of its 
reputation throughout the world. 
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Powder 


The delightful sensation of 
comfort and smoothness that 
steals over the face when 4 
little ComFoRT POWDER is ap- 
plied after shaving is the most 
gratifying part of the process. 


There are no sore faces where 
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ents counteract the irritat- 
ing effects of soap and razor 
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TALES OFA © 
CIRCUS HAND 


BY ROE lL. 





HENDRBICK 


I.—Hezekiah Potter’s Exploit. 


HEN I was only thirteen years of age 

W my parents died within a few months 

of each other, leaving me, and the 

small property of which I was sole heir, in 

care of a bachelor uncle, my father’s eldest 

brother and my nearest surviving relative. He 

had no home of his own, but lived in a large 
hotel in New York City. ‘ 

I was an unexpected burden to the old 
gentleman, who disliked family cares, and knew 
almost nothing about young people and children. 
He did not know what else to do with me, 
so I was bundled off to a boarding-school in 
Connecticut as soon as possible. This place 
was unsympathetically managed, and I disliked 
it cordially. 

To make matters worse, some friends of the 
family, who should have known better, hinted 
to me that I was being sent away in order 
that Uncle John might have the better oppor- 
tunity to use my father’s estate for his own 
benefit. This was wholly untrue, but I was 
unwise enough to believe it, and for a long time 
thought of little else. 

At length, after two years, I foolishly resolved 
to run away, intending to remain in hiding till 
1 was of age, and then to return and overwhelm 
my uncle. In fancy I saw myself an amateur 
detective, righting my own wrongs and receiv- 
ing the plaudits of an admiring world. 

Maddox & Lane’s circus and menagerie 
came, opportunely, as I thought, through L., 
where Doctor Parker’s school was located at 
this time, and I found a vacancy as assistant 
to the ringmaster. I went with him, leaving at 


night without even a hint to my teachers or | face. 


guardian. As I crept out of the school building 
I little thought that I should some time come 
back, and that very gladly. 

For three seasons I was a circus employé. 
It was a hard life, but proved varied and 
exciting even after the novelty had worn away. 
While inside the sodded ring I learned some 
lasting and useful lessons not taught in any 
text-book ; but it is a kind of training which 
I cannot conscientiously recommend to the 
anxious parents of wilful sons. In most cases 
it would do more harm than good, although 
such was not my experience. 

With a circus one is brought into contact with 
human nature in the raw state, with very little 
refinement or gilding. I saw some queer things 
during the twenty-seven months I was ‘‘on the 
road” with the old “M. & L.”’ outfit. The 
following act at the moment it occurred I 
thought the bravest I had ever witnessed, but 
a little later I saw it from a different point of 
view. 

In September, 188-, our route took us diago- 
nally across the lower peninsula of Michigan. 
Late one Saturday night we reached the 
lumbering village of LeRoy, where we hastily 
put up our tents and prepared for the luxury of 
a Sunday rest, to be followed by a double 
performance on Monday. 

While I was brushing my best clothes in the 
dressing-room on Sunday forenoon, preparatory 
to the unusual privilege of an attendance at 
church,— for ordinarily we were moving or 
breaking up on Sunday,—the queerest-looking 
fellow I had ever seen came and stared curi- 
ously in at the open flap of the tent. 

At the first glance I thought him to be a 
“capper” or “fake Reuben,” that is, a member 
of the troupe made up as a burlesque country- 
man, to resemble one of the more outlandish 
caricatures sometimes published in the comic 
weeklies. Certainly no real farmer, or even 
farm laborer, in the older sections of the country 
ever presented such a grotesque appearance. 

But this fellow proved to be a genuine speci- 
men, although, as far as clothing, speech and 
manner went, no artist could bave conceived 
@ more absurd-looking figure. He was in the 
same class with the Southern “cracker” or poor 
white, but by some chance had been born and 
reared in the pine lands of Michigan instead of 
Georgia. 

We invited the ungainly stranger in and 
“jollied” him in an inoffensive way, which he 
did not seem to resent in the least. He said his 
name was Hezekiah Potter, and his home was 
in the White Hills region toward Lake Huron. 
He was twenty years of age, and had walked 








task. There was something so infantile, so 
helplessly unworldly about Potter that I 
pitied him. Taking him aside, I privately 
warned him not to attempt to ride the ugly 
brute, as he certainly would get hurt. He 


iously. 

“What, that little nubbin hurt me!” he 
exclaimed, between shrill guffaws. “Why, 
1 kin hold her ’tween my knees an’ walk 


over thirty miles to LeRoy, to see the first | off on my toes! Don’t ye be so afraid of losin’ 


cireus that ever had visited that region. 


Potter was more than six feet in height, but don’t want to do ye no harm; but yer boss | 


five dollars! Ye’ve used me first-rate, and I 


extremely thin. He had on a brown and white made me an offer and I took him up. A bar- 
striped “hickory” shirt, without a collar, and | gain’s a bargain!” 


over that garment a blue jeans ““wammus” frock 
which reached barely 
to his waist-line, 
while the sleeves 
ended midway be- 
tween elbow and 
wrist. 

The legs of the 
overalls were corre- 
spondingly short at 
the bottom, and his 
bare feet and ankles 
looked as if they had 
been left uncovered 
from infancy. 

Above his thatch 
of tow-colored hair 
was perched the bat- 
tered wreck of a cast- 
off pith helmet, prob- 
ably discarded by 
some English or 
Canadian tourist. A 
thin, downy beard, 
that never had been 
interfered with by 
razor or scissors, half- 
concealed the unat- 
tractive outlines of 
the lower part of his 


Hezekiah spoke 
with a high - pitched 
nasal drawl, and his 
innocence almost sur- 
passed belief; but as 
regards matters that 
had come within the 
range of his limited 
experience he showed 
acuteness, and he ap- 
peared withal to have 
a comfortable opinion 
of himself. 

Upon my return 
from church I found 
the backwoods lad 
surrounded by the 
proprietors and lead- 
ing members of the 
troupe, who were 
telling him the most 
impossible stories, to 
all of which he lis- 
tened with smiling 
and appreciative cre- 
dulity, evidently well 
pleased at the atten- 
tion he was receiving. 

“y say,” he drawled, 
later in the day, “you 
cireus fellers ain’t a bit stuck up, as my dad 
said you was. I’m s’prised; I vow I be!” 

The troupe certainly gave Hezekiah a good 
time, and, so far as his appreciation of condi- 
tions went, treated him well. He was fed in 
the main mess tent, and slept that night with 
the “razorbacks,”’ as the common laborers con- 
nected with a circus are called. 

The next forenoon, while he helped to care 
for the animals, he boasted loudly of his skill 
in the management and training of horses. 
Ringmaster Collins happened to overhear him. 
With a cruel wink at me, the latter suggested 
to Hezekiah that he could not earn five dollars 
easier than by riding Little Nell, the trick 
donkey, at the afternoon performance. Heze- 
kiah joyously assented. 

Little Nell was really an undersized mule. 
From the day of her birth she had been trained 
to throw anything and everything placed on 
her back, and now, at the age of six years, she 
was past mistress of every possible trick in her 
wicked line. A standing offer of five dollars to 
the person who could ride her, bareback, three 
times round the ring had been made at every 
performance for more than four successive 
years, and had never yet been earned, although 
thousands of men and boys had attempted the 





It was my turn to stare, but not to laugh. 





HE SOMEHOW CONTRIVED TO CLING TO THE MULE’S BACK. 


“Very well!” I. said, shortly, rather nettled. 

Three schoolboys had been pitched off, one 
after another, when the lank countryman threw 
down his helmet and frock, and marched 
proudly into the ring. Evidently he was 
known to a good many present, for from 
widely separated sections of the circular tiers of 
seats came cries of “Hezzy! Hezzy!”’ “You’re 
the checker, old Shorty !’”’ and the like. 

While Ringmaster Collins held the mule by 
the head, Hezekiah mounted. He grasped 
bridle and mane firmly in his great hands, 
caught his feet like hooks beneath her, and 
gave the signal that he was ready. Collins 
and I sprang to one side and cracked our long 
whips, and the struggle began. 

Every second I expected to see Hezekiah 
thrown, but he somehow contrived to cling to 
the mule’s back. Although she did her worst, 
she could not dislodge him. 

As if in spite of herself, and although she 
appeared to go backward or sidewise quite as 
often as she went ahead, Nell had been forced 
to circle the ring twice. Once more round, and 
she would be beaten. This she knew quite 
as well as did the circus staff and the madly 
shouting throng of spectators. 

She had bucked and bolted till she was at 


looked me in the eye and laughed uproar- | 
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the point of exhaustion. Now, at the begin- 
ning of the third turn, she tried her coup, that 
| never before had failed. It was a dangerous 
| trick, and the signal for it, a smart cut across 
the knees, was given only as a last resort. 

Rising in air like a flash, she threw herself 
squarely backward. Ninety-nine riders out of 
a hundred would have been caught, and I 
expected to see Hezekiah fall beneath her; but 
even as she rose he swung to one side and then 
in front. When she struck the ground he was 
seated squarely across her body, holding to her 
front legs. The applause was deafening, and 
crestfallen Nell knew it was not for her. 

She sprang up as quickly as she had fallen, 
but Hezekiah was again upon her back before 
she had reached her feet. 
She had neither strength 
nor courage for a further 
struggle, but trotted 
meekly about the ring 
once more and halted 
with downcast head for 
the victor to dismount. 

A sudden suspicion 
amounting almost to con- 
viction had flashed across 
my mind. As Collins 
handed him a five-dollar 
bill, I stepped to Heze- 
kiah’s side, and whis- 
pered, “You’re an old 
circus-rider !’’ 

“Sho !’’ he replied, with 
a vacant grin. “No, I 
ain’t, mister; but I wish 
I was.” 

The final act was to be 
a performance by a lion- 
tamer named Murray in 
a cage of steel rods, 
which was drawn slowly 
about the ring while the 
three beasts inside were 
put through their paces 
by their human com- 
panion. 

The lioness was an 
intelligent but very fierce 
and powerful creature, 
while the two others were 
old males that were al- 
most toothless, and had 
lost all their native spirit 
and courage during long 
years of captivity. The 
lioness was the leader in 
the tricks, and was the 
only one which the 
trainer had any reason 
to fear. 

Murray was an invet- 
erate joker, and in show- 
ing Hezekiah about the 
menagerie on Sunday, he 
had constantly enlarged 
upon the alleged fact that 
all the captive creatures 
really were ‘‘tame 
beasts,” the notion of 
their savagery and blood- 
thirstiness being a mere 
advertising scheme to 
deceive people. This 
pleasant theory Hezekiah 
appeared not to doubt; 
as the event proved, he really did believe it. 

A dashing entrance was always insisted upon 
by the proprietors. As usual, the four white 
horses drawing the cage entered the ring at a 
gallop ; but this time they turned too short, and 
the vehicle was upset. Murray was knocked 

| senseless, and the rods at one corner were 
| sprung apart, leaving an opening more than 
two feet wide. In an instant the lioness had 
bounded to it and had forced her way through, 
closely followed by the other lions. 

The panic in the audience was indescribable, 

| and during the crush a section of the seats fell, 
pinning several persons under the wreck and 
leaving a V-shaped opening in front, into 
which the half-angry, half-frightened creatures 
ran for shelter. Three girls were held fast 
beneath the seats at the back of the V. They 
| had not been seriously hurt,—fortunately, none 
| of the audience was more than badly bruised,— 
| but their fright at the approach of the lions 
| was pitiable to witness. 
As everything seemed to depend upon 
Murray, the trainer, whose skill with animals 
| was unquestioned, I ran to the overturned cage 
jand dragged him out, hoping he might be 

resuscitated. Meanwhile Collins, the ring- 
| master, had climbed upon the pile of overturned 
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seats above the lions, and was seeking, with 
considerable success, to reassure the frightened 
crowd and prevent their trampling one another | 
to death. He was making an improvised | 
speech, his powerful voice rising high above | 
the tumult. | 

While a portion of the employés had raised 
one side of the tent to permit the audience to | 
escape, the remainder, with admirable courage | 
and discipline, had surrounded the lions. Our 
chief fear now was for the safety of the three 
imprisoned young women, whose screams might 
irritate the lioness into attacking them. 

But another actor appeared upon the scene | 
at this juncture, just as Murray sat up and 
attempted to struggle to his feet. “Hi, thar!” 
we heard a shrill voice shout to the frightened 
girls. “Them lions won’t hurt ye. They’re 
nothin’ but tame beasts, and I’m comin’ down to | 
drive ’em away, anyhow!” It was Hezekiah. 

Before any one could interfere, he sprang from 
above directly among the lions. They snarled 
and roared, but treating them as contemptuously 
as if they had been suckling calves, he kicked 
the two old lions apart, and seizing the lioness 
by the tail, essayed to drag her out. 

She dug her claws deep into the earth, as a 
cat does in similar circumstances, and could not 
be moved. So Hezekiah bent forward, still 
clinging to her tail, and grasped her firmly with 
the other hand by the loose skin on the back of 
her neck. He swung her round to face the 
opening, while the men in front formed a lane to 
the overturned cage. 

“Come on here, you old brute!” he shouted ; 
and, for a miracle, she came! With a dazed, 
stupefied look in her cruel yellow eyes, she 
ambled awkwardly along beside her ungainly 
conqueror, and hastily crawled in at the opening 
into the cage. Thetwo old lions timidly followed. 
Hezekiah got behind them, gave each a kick in 
the ribs with his bare toes, and they, too, rushed 














to the welcome shelter of their prison, without 
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even spirit enough to growl. Murray gazed 
wide-eyed at the scene, Hezekiah’s exploit having 
so amazed him that he forgot his half-cracked 
skull and sore bones. The cage was righted and 
the lions were hustled into the menagerie tent, 
where the cireus blacksmith made some hasty 
repairs. 

When the audience had dispersed and the 
injured had been cared for, we surrounded 
Hezekiah and congratulated him. My suspicion 
that he had been an old circus man was dissi- 
pated; no person of any experience would have 
dared do what he had done. 

He accepted our praise with calm condescension, 
and seemed to think little of it himself at first. 
But just before nightfall he went into the animals’ 
quarters to see them fed. As the carnivora 
ramped and roared over the huge pieces of fresh 
meat that were thrown to them, a disquieting 





| idea seemed unexpectedly to dawn upon him. 


“Why, they eat meat—raw meat !’’ he suddenly 
exclaimed. “Great Jerushy! them 
lions would have liked to eat me, 
too! Them beasts ain’t tame, and I 
might have been killed! Why, they 
might git out and kill 
any one here, right 
now!” With each 
sentence his voice at- 
tained a higher key. 

He was edging 
toward the entrance, 
and his hair actually 
appeared to be rising 
from sheer fright. A 
panic terror had 
seized him. With a 
howl] of animal -like 
fear, he bolted through 
the opening and 
bounded away like a 
deer. We never saw 
or heard of him again. 
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S Marion Lincoln walked 
A along the platform of the 
Riverton railway - station, 
she felt that this September 
day was a white one in her calendar. She was 
happily conscious, as she hurried toward the car, 
that for once she was thoroughly well-dressed, 
from the plumes on her pretty hat to the tips of 
her immaculate shoes. 

Moreover, she was leaving the routine of her 
home duties, the sometimes exacting charge of 
an invalid mother and a family of active young 
brothers and sisters, to spend two weeks with 
a school friend—two weeks, she told herself, in | 
which to be merry and foolish and irresponsible, 
and to forget Aunt Julia’s constant reminders 
that “Life is duty.” 

Marion thought she desired more than anything 
else to be what she called “‘real all through,” and 
the realities of dainty dress and harmonious 
surroundings were not always possible on the 
small income which remained from her father’s 
estate. As she hastened on her way she was 
thinking of her mother’s parting words. 

“Good-by, dear!’ Mrs. Lincoln had said. 
“Enjoy yourself all you can, but’’—hesitating 
a little, as wise mothers sometimes do, over the 
expediency of pointing a moral—“‘remember to 
live up to your clothes.”’ » 

When Marion entered the car in the bravery 
of her pretty brown costume, more than one eye 
glanced at her bright face with approval, and 
a broad-shouldered young man, who bowed to 
her as she passed his seat, thought with a new 
interest : 

““What has the girl done to herself? 
realized before how attractive she is.” 

Marion herself felt that the presence of Paige 
Warren added the last touch to the brightness of 
her white day. To be sure, she knew him only 
“a little,” as she would have phrased it. She 
had seen him once or twice at the infrequent 
parties which the social life of Riverton afforded, 
and he had been “nice” to her when they chanced 
to meet, with the unfailing politeness which he 
showed to every one. 

The handsome young fellow embodied to her 
much that she had most longed for—breeding, 
social position and those winning personal quali- 
ties which give significance toitall. Sheadmired 
Alice Warren, Paige’s sister, even more than 
she did the young man himself, and dreamed of 
her friendship as the height of unattainable 
bliss. 

“Perhaps he won’t know it,” she said to 
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herself, as she settled her valise in the seat she 
had chosen, “but for once I am dressed as | 
well as his sister Alice would be, and though | 
I suppose it is snobbish, somehow my fine 
feathers make me feel finer every way, body and | 
spirit.” 
Then she was startled bya quavering old voice | 
close to her ear. 
“Air you goin’ as far as Brandon?” it asked. 
Marion turned to find the wrinkled yet child- 
ishly round face of a little old woman bending 
toward her from the seat behind. The face was 


| faintly. 


vr 


— 


ry 
cA framed by a close, drawn - silk 
bonnet that had grown rusty 
with long use. 

“T am going to the first station 
beyond Brandon,” Marion replied, civilly. “Can 
I do anything for you ?” 

She asked the question with a conscious sink- 
ing of the heart. Surely her white day, the day 
consecrated to entire leisure and elegance, was 
not going to be spoiled by the intrusion of this 
strange-looking old body! ~ 

‘“Why, she is a perfect figure of fun!’ Marion 
groaned, inwardly. “I can’t, I simply cannot 
have her on my hands! This is my vacation, 
and I have earned it. One can’t be doing one’s 
duty all the time, whatever Aunt Julia may 
say !’’ 

“T wish you’d come back and set with me,”’ 
the quavering voice persisted, unheeding the 
girl’s reluctant air. “I’ve got a good deal to tell 
you, and I can’t half make you hear while you’re 
settin’ so fur off there, and the cars rattlin’ an’ 
rumblin’ like all get out.” 

“T will turn round toward fou,” Marion said, 
reluctantly, “and then it won’t be necessary for 
me to move.” 

“The land’s sake! ’Tain’t such a great piece 
of business just to move one seat back. Anybody’d 
think to hear ye ’twas a Sabbath day’s journey! 
There,” the old countrywoman quavered on, as 
Marion, yielding to her insistence, rose and 
seated herself by her side, “that’s a sight more 
convenient ; and I might’s well hand ’em over to 
ye right now!” 

“Hand what over?’”’ Marion, in her dislike 
of the situation, was almost forgetting her 
mother’s injunction to “live up to her clothes,” 
and spoke so abruptly as to verge on incivility ; 
but the old woman, who was fumbling in a dingy 
carpet-bag, paid no attention. 

“These are the powders,”’ she explained, passing 
the girl a small pasteboard box ; “to be took every 
hour and a half. In just twenty minutes now 
it’ll be time for the next one. The drops are in 
this bottle, and I sha’n’t need ’em unless I have 
an attackt. MebbeIsha’n’t have one. I hope I 
sha’n’t, I assure ye; they’re so exhaustin’.” 

“But I don’t understand,” Marion objected, 
hardly knowing whether to laugh or to ery at the 
task thus imposed upon her, “why you should 
give them to me!” 

“Well, who’d you expect me to give ’em to?” 
her new acquaintance inquired, rather sharply. 
The’ ain’t but one other female in the car, and 
she looks cross enough to bite a board nail. 
When Almiry found she couldn’t come on with 
me herself, ’eount of Nathan’s takin’ this time 
to have the croup, she says te me, ‘Pick out | 
the pleasantest-faced woman or girl you see,’ | 
she says, ‘and just give your med’cine right into | 
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| her hands.’ ’’ 


“What are your attacks?” Marion inquired, | 

“There, don’t worry till you’re hurt,” the | 
prospective invalid counseled. “Like’s not I 
shall get through without havin’ one. 
if you should see me pale’s a cloth and growin’ | 





rigid, with my teeth sot, you want'to give me | 


fifteen drops out of the bottle quicker’n you can 
say ‘Scat!’ I don’t know whether it’s heart 
trouble or what ’tis,”’ she concluded. “I know 
it’s annoyin’.”’ 

With this latter statement Marion cordially 
agreed. 

“At any rate,” she consoled herself, as her 
seat-mate went on pouring out confidences in 
regard to Lucy Ann, Almira, and their respective 
family affairs, “she can’t be growing rigid while 
she is able to talk so fast.” 

Presently the antiquated carpet-bag was 
produced once more, and its owner brought 
forth a soaked-looking parcel, done up in brown 
paper. 

“Tt’s the pickles that has kinder dripped 
through the wrappin’,”’ she announced, placidly. 
































‘© AIR YOU GOIN’ AS FAR AS BRANDON? ’’ 


“T brought me a lunch, and I might as well be 
eatin’ of it now. I guess you’re forgettin’ that 
it’s time to administer one of them powders. 
You’d make a poor hand to care for the sick. 
That’s my name wrote on the box—Mis’ Persis 
Green.” 

At first Marion watched Mrs. Green’s repast 
with that exaggerated sense of the importance 
of appearances that the young are apt to feel. 

“If Paige Warren wasn’t sitting behind us I 
could bear it better,” she thought ; “‘but I suppose 
he will never know that this isn’t some near 
relative of mine I’m travelling with. It is a 
shame, just when I meant to be so fine, and was 
flattering myself that if he should come to speak 
to me I shouldn’t have to suffer with my usual 
consciousness of shabbiness.”’ 

In the midst of these thoughts, however, there 
came a sudden revulsion of feeling. Something 
in the worn outline of the poor old -face as it was 
turned toward Marion, some unconscious look 
of almost childish appeal in the eyes, which 
reminded the young girl of her own dearly loved 
grandmother, made her ashamed of the pettiness 
of her mortification. 

“Mother told me to live up to my clothes,” 
she thought, “and surely to be ‘real all through,’ 
as I am always longing to be, must mean just to 
do the right thing, and let people think what 
they choose.” 

“The train’s goin’ to stop at this depot,”? Mrs. 
Green suggested just then, “and anybody that’s 
young and spry as you be ought to be able to get 
out and fetch me a cup of tea. Almiry always 
says ’t I ain’t half so likely to have my attackts 
if I have a good cup of tea.” 

Marion rose cheerfully. ‘I’ll do my best, 
Mrs. Green,” she promised, bending almost 
tenderly to straighten the bonnet which framed 
the wrinkled face. ; 

“Well, don’t be wastin’ time,” her seat-mate 
admonished. “The tea won’t do me no good if 
I don’t have time to drink it!’ 

Marion hastened on her errand, ‘smiling to 
herself as she did so. In her new frame of mind 
she was prepared to appreciate the humor of the 
situation. A young fellow, with a smile on his 
pleasant face, was waiting to help her from 
the car. 

“Let me do it for you, won’t you, whatever 
it is you are wanting done,” Paige Warren 
pleaded, laughing. “I suppose your old lady 
needs some water for her drops now. I thought 
it was rather mean of her to discard all the rest 
of us as soon as you appeared, and pin all her 


| confidence to you.” 


“Tt is a cup of tea that she wants immediately.” 
Marion’s heart was light as a feather now. “If 


it.” But as she looked at the young man’s 
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retreating figure she was glad that she had over- 
come her pettiness before this meeting took place. 
|] had rather have done it for myself,” she 
| thought, “than for him.” 

In an ineredibly short time Warren returned, 
bearing the cup of tea. 

“Don’t go in yet,” he urged, boyishly. “You 
| can have seven minutes more of fresh air. I’! 
| earry the tea to your patient and tell her you are 
coming shortly.” 

When he returned from his mission, Marion 
seemed to herself to have lost all her wonted 
shyness in his presence. He was still Judge 
Warren’s son and the brother of the unattainable 
Alice, but somehow he had ceased to be formi- 
| dable. And the change had come about through 

the very circumstances which she had feared 
| would make her ridiculous in his eyes! 

“How did you know about the drops ?”’ 
she inquired, a little eagerly. 

“Oh, she told us all about her case 
before you arrived on the scene. If no 
‘pleasant-faced woman or girl’ had hap- 

pened along, don’t you see, she 

would have been forced to depend 

on our unsympathetic sex for 
the treatment of her 
‘attackts.’ ”’ 

Marion laughed, then 
grew a little sober. War- 
ren was watching her 
face. 

“T say,” he exclaimed, 
impulsively, “it was very 
good of you, the way you 
took the business, you 
know! Lots of girls 
would have hated it.’’ 

“Tl am afraid I hated it 
at first,’’ Marion acknow]l- 
edged; “but after a little 
there was a look in the 
poor old creature’s face 
that somehow made me 
think of my own grand- 
mother, who is the dearest 
old lady in the world, and 
I felt ashamed of my 
reluctance.” 

“T suppose she is some- 
body’s grandmother,”’ the 
young man said, rather 

: penitently. “I don’t mean 
to scoff, but one sees the 
funny side. However,”’ 
with a twinkle in his 
merry eyes, “I’m going to 
stop at Brandon myself, 
and I promise to expiate 

all my past sins by seeing your friend, with all 
her boxes and bundles, safely in the hands of 

Lucy Ann herself. You said it was Luey Ann, 

didn’t you?” 

Mrs. Green parted from her chosen attendant 
with characteristic gratitude. 

“IT might have made a wuss choice’n I did, 
and I might have done a good deal better!” she 
declared, uncompromising tothe last. But Paige 
Warren lingered for a last word, which left 
Marion smiling happily in spite of Mrs. Green’s 
grudging comment. 

“When you come back to Riverton, Miss 
Lincoln,” he said, “I hope you will allow me to 
bring my sister to call on you.” 

“How curiously things come about !’’ Marion 
mused, as the train rolied on. “And it has been 
a white day, after all.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A HAWK’S NEST. 
By Herbert K. Job. 


NE day last April I took a 
long tramp through the 
woods and found three 
nests of the red -tailed 

hawk, or hen-hawk—large plat- 

forms of sticks placed high in 
tall trees. For some time I had 

wanted a photograph of a 

hawk’s nest showing the inte- 

rior. Usually they are in straight 
trees without strong, spreading 
limbs, which might give a chance to climb out for 
aside view. But one of these nests was in a huge, 
spreading mountain oak, affording an unusua! 
opportunity. The tree grew from the foot of a 
high ledge of rock, and by climbing a small oak 
on its summit I could see the two large, dirt) 
white eggs lying upon their bed of bark and 
hemlock twigs. But who could get up that fifty 
feet with a camera? I knew I could not, but | 
thought I might find some stout boy who could. 
The first one I brought gave up after he had 
spiked his way ten feet up with climbing-irons. 

A few days later another volunteered, and after 

I had showed him a little about using the camera, 

we climbed the mountainside and saw the great 

bird sail from the nest and circle overhead with 
angry screams. First I thought I would try to 
surprise the hawk on its nest, and get a picture 
of her. As the bird always flew before I could 
get anywhere near the nest, I screwed the camera 
up in the small oak, covered it with leaves, then 















All is, | you delay she fears she won’t have time to enjoy | withdrew, holding the end of the long tube, and 


lay flat behind a rock, and had the boy cover me 












































with boughs and go off. ‘There I lay perfectly 
still, peeping through the boughs at the nest, 
ready to squeeze the bulb upon the return of the 
hawk. After much circling, she alighted on a 
neighboring tree. I could see her gazing intently 
at my covert, and I fairly held my breath as I 
anxiously awaited her decision. I am afraid she 
saw me through the boughs, for she sailed away 
and did not return. I lay there over an hour, 
when, through cramp and hopelessness, I gave 
it up. 

Then I called the boy. Having buckled on the 
climbers, and slung the camera over his shoulder, 
foot by foot he ascended the tree. The trunk 
was too thick to grasp, so he had to hold on by 
the rough bark, in which it was hard to get secure 
footing with the spikes. I feared he would give 
out, but he kept bravely on till he was at the 
first crotch. It took then even more courage to 
crawl out on the sloping fork, with only empty 
space below him, but he did it, and reached the 
desired spot, a little above the level of the nest 
and ten feet to one side. There were the eggs, 
and white down clinging to the sticks all over the 
nest and fluttering in the breeze. Both the hawks 
were hovering and screaming high overhead. 

Would he, though, have the nerve to stand for 
half an hour at that dizzy height, balancing 
himself with one hand and adjusting the camera 
with the other? He went coolly at it, following 
my directions step by step. First I had him 
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screw a bolt into the limb near his head, then 
take the camera from the case, adjust the clamp, 
and then screw clamp and camera to the bolt. 
Thus he went on till all was ready for a timed 
exposure. “Squeeze!’”’ I shouted. The shutter 
clicked and the lens was open. “Squeeze!” again 
I called in two seconds, and another click told 
that the picture was taken. In the same way I 
had him take three more, to make sure of a good 
one. 
Everything went well, except that after the 
second exposure the rubber cloth fell to the 
ground. There was great danger of fogging 
the plates without it, so I climbed down the 
ledge and got it, tied it round a stone, and tried 
to throw it up to him. I am not much of a 
pitcher, but my second throw sent it straight, 
and holding to the branch with one hand, he 
made a splendid catch with the other. Backing 
down, then, to the crotch, he climbed the other 
fork to the nest, and gave me an accurate descrip- 
tion of the way it was built. 

It proved very hard to get down the trunk, 
especially with the camera. So I coiled the rubber 
tube, and threw it up over the fork. With this 
he let down his burden, and at last got safely 
down himself, hot and tired, but justly proud of 
the difficult achievement, his first experience in 
photography. All four of the pictures proved 
good, and will give pleasant reminders of the 
experience on the mountainside. 











some day be my 
lot to keep house 
in one of those countries 
which, for the sake of 
convenience, are called 
civilized; and I often 
wonder, with regard to servants, how I should 
begin. 5 

The elementary person who so often cooks 
American dinners, and the inscrutable young 





woman with her definite traditions who “sends 
up” meals in England, would be equally alarm- | 
ing—both of one’s own sex and race, speaking | 
one’s own language, eating one’s own chops, and | 
|two. I would not like to dwell in Hatim’s 


wearing, perhaps, a more fashionable hat. Formal 


SUPPOSE it will | him to do stich a thing— 









which J] certainly have 
very often; but that does 
not affect the situation, 
for I should not dare to 
say so. 

Doubtless these things 


might all be locked up, and the sahib says that | 


in a properly ordered household they would be ; 
but my argument is that the length of one’s 
residence in India is always so doubtful — and 
this is already the tenth year of mine — it might 
come to an end any day, and then it would 
be a pity to have introduced so drastic a piece of 
domestic legislation to embitter the last Year or 


attitudes and most terrifying restraints at once | memory as a tyrant for the sake of a lump of 


suggest themselves, to say nothing of ethical 
complications that would leave one little time for 
anything else. 

Should 1, for example, supply fresh butter 
or salt for kitchen consumption? Would my 
British housemaid consent to be nourished on 
Australian mutton ? 

Personally, you see, I should think it such an 
extravagance to provide the maids with anything 
at all, and so unprincipled of them to avail 
themselves of such weakness on my part. 
According to all rules of the kitchen with which 
I have any practical acquaintance, no self- 
respecting domestic would touch his master’s 
food. 

One menial there is to whom the scraps are 
given, potatoes and pudding and everything 
turned into a single plate, but he is of so low a 
caste that I must apologize for mentioning him 
—the sweeper. 

All the others buy their own rice and boil it, 
or their own flour and bake it, and are very 
indignant indeed if they are accused of taking 
more than a necessary interest in the memsahib’s 
larder. This, of course, is not too rigid a virtue. 
Butter and sugar, for instance, disappear. 


A Weakness for Lump Sugar. 


E sahib and I have extremely healthy 

appetites ; but we are only two people, 

and we do not eat a pound of butter at 
breakfast or ten pounds of sugar in four days. 
If we ate nothing but bread and butter, with 
Sugar on it, this would be impossible. Yet, 
according to the daily accounts, it is the case. 





We also consume remarkable quantities of tea 
for people who drink it only twice a day; and | 
here it is necessary to remember that it is thought 
« good medicine, as well as a cheering drink, in 
the quarters. And I think it is considered a 





foolish thing to buy salt when the memsahib 
never looks at the bottle, or oil, either, for the | 
inatter of that, and oil is a good thing, fattening 
«nd comforting; too much of it should not be | 
wasted upon salads, which may be good for | 
cows, but not for people. 

Also my head table man, who is sixty in years 
and at least twice that in dignity, is really much 

00 fond of chocolate creams. I never can depend 

on having enough for dessert. It is likehavinga 
young male person of ten in the house, or a young 
iemale person of fifteen. Lump sugar, too, is 
a weakness of his—my lump sugar; frequently I 
ave caught him sucking it. 

On such occasions I always look as if he were 
sucking nothing at all, as people sometimes do ; 
otherwise he might weep—he does it on the small- 
est provocation—and join his hands together, and 





ask if he has not served us faithfully for seven | 
years,—which he has,—and if I have ever known | 


sugar. 
TImpertinence is unknown. When the proper 
answer to an order is, “Very excellent words, 
your honor !”’ or, “It will at once be done,” it is 
not easy to seem impertinent. And the saving 
part of it is that it is the proper answer, the dig- 
nified thing to say as well as to hear, and just 
as much a part of a servant’s qualifications as 
knowing how to blacken boots or make beds. 


The Eastern Deference. 


a newcomer is deficient or awkward in this 

respect, his fellows cal] him a “jungly” 

person, which is precisely the same as a 
person from the backwoods, and are ashamed of 
his manners. Deference, of course, is in the air 
of the East ; you swallow it with every breath, but 
it is so suitable and courteous that nobody grows 
very haughty or hard to please as a result. 

I hope I treat Hatim with the same considera- 
tion he accords to me, the only difference, 
naturally, being in degree. There are things, 
such as washing plates, which I should not dream 
of asking him to do; nor would anything but an 
emergency induce me to send for him at the hour 
when I know he is eating or smoking. 

Sometimes instead of saying “Do it,” I say, 
“Tt will be to be done,’”’ which is more polite; 
and I constantly address him as “ Worthy 
Hatim,’’ which is even more pleasing to him 


than “Your Honor” is to me. Nor would he, | 
the excellent person, think of coming into my | 


presence with his shoes on or his turban off, or 
of omitting to touch his forehead in salaam when 
first I see him in the morning. 

Sometimes he and the others are a little too 
respectful. It is very difficult to break a table 


| servant of the habit of offering dishes first to the 


master or mistress of the house, and afterward 
to any guests there may be; and it is a constant 
trial to find among your effects, after paying a 
visit, stray collars or handkerchiefs of your host 
and hostess, carried off in your interests by your 
own people. The sahib’s discontent under these 
circumstances is one of the things that puzzle 
the Oriental mind. 

One secret, no doubt, of the smoothness with 
which the domestic machine runs in India is its 
complete detachment from the family. There 
is a little line of whitewashed huts a few hundred 
yards from the house, the servants’ quarters. 
If you pass one of the open doors you might 
see inside a low rope bed, some brass cooking 
pots, an old blanket or two, and perhaps a 
hooka. There, in all the dignity of isolation, 
each of your servants sleeps and cooks, squats 
and smokes, and adds up his accounts. 

They will not eat together, but they will jabber 
and compare, lend, borrow, and quarrel inter- 
minably. They have a great notion, too, of 














hospitality, and if you interfere with the reception 
of their friends you will bring shame upon the 
household and become unpopular. 

Their families are supposed to live elsewhere, 
but I have long suspected the dhobee, or washer- 
man, of a wife. I cannot exactly accuse’ him, 
because many ladies come and go with trays of 
things to sell, but there is one that beats him, 
and I think she must be more to him than the 
others on this account. 


Kettra’s Peculiarities. 


1T why meddle with the dhobee’s joys 


and sorrows? If, against all regulations, | 


he has installed a wife, she has evidently 

taken his punishment into her own hands. 
There they live, quite independent of the sahib 
in the big house with its carpets and curtains. 
Their connection with him ends with their daily 


duty, unless they are ill, when it takes the form | 


of quinine or castor-oil, as the case may require. 
Seldom does an echo from the quarters reach the 
ear of the sahib, but once in a very long time a 
dispute may arise which claims his interference. 
The other day a very small new table servant 
came in tears and atorn coat for justice. He had 


accused the bearer—houseservant—of stealing a | 


bottle of soda-water, and the bearer and his friends 


had fallen upon him and beaten him with a large | 


stick for the insult of the suggestion. 
The bearer was rebuked for taking the law 
into his own hands, and the boy reasoned with 


| for making a charge, well-founded or not, against 


a person of so much influence as the bearer, and 
the matter ended. It was not, perhaps, a very 


high moral ground to take, but experience proves | 
the difficulty of very high moral grounds with | 


one’s Indian servants. They simply cannot see 
up to them. 

There is Kettra. Kettra is the bearer, who 
dusts but does not sweep; who makes the beds, 
but will not carry in the tea-things ; who washes 
down the wainscoting, but will never scrub the 
floor. Kettra has a menial, the sweeper, who 
does all that is required to the floor, but will not 
use soap and scrubbing-brush unless the mem- 
sahib is standing in the doorway looking at him. 

He has no particular objection to soap and 
scrubbing-brush, but he considers them unneces- 
sary and expensive; he also wonders at the 
absurd spending of money to make the water 
hot. Left to himself, he would mop the floor 
with a bucket of cold water and a rag, and it 
would have, while it was wet, the appearance 
of being quite as clean. Unfortunately, these 
principles are those of Kettra also, so the mem- 
sahib must stand in the door. 

Kettra’s peculiarities are many. His idea of 
dusting is to flick. He flicks the chairs and the 
tables so violently that you are constantly 
disturbed in your dreams by it in the adjoining 
bedrooms at six in the morning. He flicks the 
ornaments out of place and the pictures crooked ; 
it is my painful duty every morning in the year 
to put the pictures straight. 

There is no use in pointing it out to Kettra; 


he would put them crooked with the opposite | 
slant. The dust, of course, dances joyously in | 
the air for half an hour and then settles again ; | 
but I might as well try to remodel Kettra as to | 


change his conception of dusting. The drawing- 
room, with all the books carefully rearranged 
head downward, and the chairs in a row, has 
a curiously disjointed appearance in the morning. 

Kettra is also entrusted with the sahib’s ward- 
robe, and is most ingenious in finding new places 
to put things away in, where they will be 
perfectly safe. When the sahib has precisely 
five minutes in which to dress for dinner, I fear 
that this consideration does not appeal to him as 
it should. 

Kettra’s weaknesses are kerosene oil and 
safety-pins. The oil is marketable in the bazaar, 


but what he does with the safety-pins I never | 


could imagine. He has no young family, neither 
has he a bodice and skirt to be held together 


| at the waist. Yet I have often been obliged to 


say that if ever I began the practice of locking 
up anything, I should first put away the safety- 
pins. Of course I do lock up articles of jewelry, 
at least the bearer does, and he keeps the key. 
He is also responsible for current cash. 


The Business of the Khansamah. 


‘E of the things that help to reconcile one 
to life in this country is that one needs 


never to handle money. One lives for 
two or three years out here without possessing a 
purse at all; then one goes home and leaves it, 
naturally, in the first omnibus or on the first 
counter. Kettra is quite to be trusted with gold 
and silver; it is those other and, to us, inferior 
articles that he is unable to resist. 

The khansamah is the head table-servant, and 
the kitmutgar is the waiter. Their business is 
to step lightly and not to rattle the plates, for we 
are nervous in this country. Hatim, whom 
I have already introduced to you, has a grievance 
at present. 

Tea is a slight, irregular meal, quite sufficiently 
served in his opinion by the kitmutgar, while 
he, Hatim, sits in comfortable undress and pulls 
at the peaceful hubble-bubble. But last week 
the kitmutgar broke a cup, no ordinary cup, but 
one such as no shop in India, certainly, could 
supply. Hence Hatim must himself bring in 
the tray, which he now does with a fine air of 
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personal injury, always insisting, for his dignity’s 
sake, that the kitmutgar should follow with the 
“muffkin.” 

Our kitmutgar, Serajdin, is a treasure. He is 
as soft-footed as a cat, and almost as quick. He 
always allows us to finish our food before he takes 
away our plates, and he never hovers. ‘To hover 
is one of the most serious faults of which a 
kitmutgar can be guilty—to waver behind one’s 
chair, undecided whether to bring another slice 
of toast, or to wait and change one’s knife and 
fork ; it really makes the person in the chair very 
nervous. Serajdin never does that. 

A year or two ago we had a difference of 
opinion about wages, and Serajdin one morning 
| Showed me a post-card which he said contained 
| the information that his father was dying, and 
| wished urgently to see him. 

It might have contained that or any other 

| information, as it was written in Urdu, a char- 
| acter I do not understand, but Serajdin’s father 
| had already died twice when he wanted a few 
days’ holiday, and the meaning plainly was that 
he wished to leave. The sahib said, “Never 
| keep a discontented servant,” so we once more 
accepted the fiction about the dying father, and 
Serajdin went. 

His first successor was deaf, and brought 
marmalade when we asked omelet; the second 
was a potterer, and let things get cold; the third 
stole one of my best dessert knives, and I have 
|only eleven to this day. About a fortnight 
from the time Serajdin left—he had gone 
down to Calcutta, six hundred miles away—he 
received a telegram to the effect that his father 
was doubtless by this time either better or buried, 
and he must return at once to duty on so much 
a month—the wages he had asked —and his 
expenses paid. 

He came back very humble and very angry 
with his father, who, we learned with dismay, 
after giving all this trouble, had recovered. He 

has not been asked to die again, but of course 
| he is always ready in an emergency. 
| Serajdin is a little shortsighted,—it was he 
| who broke my Worcester teacup by putting 
it carefully down where there was no table,—and 
| I am not sure that I can give him a pair of spec- 
tacles without making a similar present to Hatim, 
| who does not require them. We cannot have 
Serajdin putting onairs. I must see what Hatim 
says. 








Where the Washing is Done. 


| IE dhobee has already been referred to. 
T When I think of the washing days of 
ee civilization, wherever the washing is 
“done in the house,” I am more than ever sure 
that there are some advantages in living in India. 
On second thoughts, I do not know that this can 
be sustained. In India the washing is certainly 
not done in the house, but it is better, perhaps, 
not to insist on knowing where it is done. 

There are streams and large puddles called 
tanks, which lend themselves, I believe, to the 
purpose. Thither many dhobees resort, and beat 
the garments entrusted to them upon smooth 
stones in the water, afterward bleaching them 
in the sun upon the waste. 

When there is a wind a good deal of confusion 
arises, and when the wash comes home you are 
very apt to find other people’s initials upon your 
cuffs and collars. If the number is right the 
dhobee cannot understand this grievance. Mrs. 
Jones’s handkerchief is just as good as yours, 
perhaps better; why give him all the trouble 
of returning it to Mrs. Jones, and then finding 
that, after all, your handkerchief has gone to 
Mrs. Smith ? 

The durzie sits in the veranda and sews. He 
holds one end of the seam with his great toe, and 
gets over it at a wonderful pace. He is clever at 
copying and very literal in his reproduction. An 
old Anglo-Indian story tells of a durzie who was 
| told to make a new pair of trousers on the pattern 
| of an old pair, and faithfully put in the patch 
| which adorned the original. 


| The durzie may be recognized by his umbrella. 
He carries an umbrella, and always puts it up 
| after dark, irrespective of the weather, especially 
| on moonlight nights. You must ask the father 
| of all the durzies why. 
The coachman drives, but will not groom the 
| horse; that is the duty of the syce. You are 
struck with the economy of the coachman,; 
he puts out the carriage lamps while you wait 
anywhere, and relights them with one match. 
Afterward, of course, you learn that the carriage 
candles are his and not yours; the matches also. 
| You pay him so much a month for these things, 
| and if he can make one month’s supply last for 
two, it is only honest economy. Honesty is so 
odd a conception in the East! 
A relative of mine, a barrister, was considering 
the application of a khansamah. “But you,’’ he 
| said, “have been khansamah to a judge of the 
high court. You will charge me fifteen rupees 
| for a saddle of mutton!” 

“Truly,” said old Abdullah, “I have served a 
high court judge sahib, and truly I wrote down 
fifteen rupees for all saddles of mutton, as was 
suitable. When your honor becomes a high court 
| judge sahib, which God will certainly send, | 
will write your honor’s mutton at the same price. 
But until then the saddles shall be written at the 
price paid by barrister-sahibs.”” Needless to say, 
he was engaged. 

Then there is the mallie, a self-respecting, 
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quiet countryman, who seems to be part of the 
garden as he stoops over it with his short, broad 
knife. For generations his fathers all have 
stooped over it just as closely, and who should 
know better than he when the shoots will show 
and the seeds will “speak”? There is great 
fraternity among mallies. 

I never lack a flower that is in season, whether 
it grows in our garden or not; no doubt our plot 
contributes to other drawing-rooms at other 
times. A mallie, indeed, isa person who produces 
flowers. Many people who have not a rood of 
garden ground keep a mallie for this purpose, but 
I am glad none of them are my neighbors. 

The bobachee, or cook, is a man of real science. 
You do not often see him, as your orders go 
through the khansamah, and the kitchen is not 
a place where the memsahib is welcomed ; but | 
you can always depend upon him, at five or six | 
dollars a month, to send up, if you wish it, a} 
dinner of ten courses for a dozen people. | 

He is a little too fond, perhaps, of putting hot 
sauces and red pepper inte his dishes, but he 
has some quite special recipes, and I am sure 
he would make his fortune in England or 
America if ever he should emigrate. 

The mussalchi washes the dishes. He is an 
obseure functionary, and never appears unless 
he breaks one. 

The durwan sits at the gate in the daytime and 
takes in cards and letters. 

The chowkidar walks round the house at night 
and shouts. He shouts partly to let burglars 
know he is about, and partly, I believe, to keep 
up his own courage. He has a particular and 














| glars and get it over, but I discovered that they 
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cultivated way of shouting; itis the most appal- 
ling sound, close to your open window, in the 
midst of your first slumbers. The chowkidar 
of the next house answers it, and so they go on 
howling to each other the whole night long. 

I thought I should much rather have the bur- 


were not the necessary alternative. You paya 
chowkidar and you get no burglars, just as you 
pay a mallie and rejoice in flowers. 

The burglars respect the fact that an honest 
man is earning his living, perhaps one of their 
own brothers, and they have only apparently 
to be informed of this to stay away. So we 
engage a chowkidar to sleep and be silent, which 
is more comfortable all round and quite as 
effective. The thieves go to houses which refuse 
this support to an honest man, and this is justice. 

So the little colony lives at our doors, as it has 
lived at the doors of all the sahibs since white 
faces first came to rule India. It lives apart, but 
it is very dependent, with the dependence of 
children. A common phrase of humility is, 
“Your honor is my father and my mother.” 

We do not take quite so much responsibility 
as that, but a good deal of the interest of our 
lives in India gathers round these people, who 
do so much for our comfort, and do it so will- 
ingly, and we are glad of any little glimpse that 
circumstances sometimes give us of their private 
ideas and affairs. As a whole, they are wonder- 
fully faithful to their salt, and for some of them 
we have a personal affection. How, indeed, 


shall I ever have the courage to set up house- 
keeping without them ! 





there; and I’m going to make me some iced tea. 
I got a watermelon, too, out of the express-car 
last night, and it’s hanging down the well to keep 
cool.” 

The stranger rose, smiling his thanks. 
course I’ll come!’’ he cried, heartily. 

It was a bare little house that sat as if it had 
been stranded high and dry in the bare little 
yard. Close to the house wall a few stunted 
portulacas and petunias were struggling against 
the inevitable. The house had been painted with 
one coat of a bilious yellow, but the paint was 
flaking away under the touch of sun and wind. 
There was no grass; there was no porch; the 
front door opened directly upon the brown sand. 
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His eyes kindled a little, and his lips developed 
an impassive smile. 

They ate in silence for a time, until Gideon 
cleared away the other dishes and brought the 
melon. As he stood with his knife poised, he 
paused to ask : 

“Say, what might your name be? You ain’t 
told me.’” 

“My name?” his guest repeated. 
is Welsh—Anthony Welsh.” 

The knife was slowly lowered and laid upon 
the table. “Welsh?” Gideon echoed. “ From 
Chicago ?”’ 

“Why, yes,”’ Welsh answered. Gideon wiped 
his hand upon the leg of his trousers and 
extended it across the table. 






“My name 





“This door’s locked inside,” Gideon said. 
‘We'll have to go around back.” Ashe fumbled | 
with the key, he said, apologetically, “You’ll | 
kind of have to put up with things the way you 
find ’em. I’m baching.” 

“Is your wife away?” the other man asked, 
with perfunctory interest. 

“No, she ain’t away. She ain’t come yet. I 
never had any.” 

He had opened the door, and they entered a 
tiny kitchen, that was bare of many appoint- 





“Pleased to meet you,” he said, with an odd 
shyness. “My name’s Gideon Carson. I don’t 
know as you remember, but you and me wrote 


| some letters to each other last year about some 
mortgages. You wanted me —” 


“Oh, yes, I remember,” Welsh interrupted. 
“T remember very well. It’s that same business 
that brought me out here on this trip.’ 

“T supposed so,”? Gideon answered.’ He took 
up his knife again, and laid a generous portion 


ments, but spotlessly clean. A common pine of the melon upon Welsh’s plate. Welsh ate 


table, two wooden chairs, a gasoline stove, and | 


some dishes ranged upon a shelf made the furnish- | neglected. 


ings. The sunlight poured in at the uncurtained | 


with enjoyment, but Gideon’s own share was 


“Did you make up your mind to foreclose ?’’ 


window ; but it seemed not the sweltering glare | he asked, by and by. 


of outdoors ; it made the room appear cheery and | 
homelike. 

“Sit down,” Gideon said, “and I’ll have dinner | 
ready right off.” 

As he busied himself with preparing the meal, 
he talked but little. “I hope you can make 


“T mailed the whole bunch of them this morn- 
ing to my lawyer at Perryville, and told him to 
go ahead and close them up,” Welsh said. 

“The Stanley one, too?” 

“Yes; all of them. For my own part, I 
couldn’t see the wisdom of foreclosing now, but 
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HE dirty bulletin -board upon quickened. A man appeared, hurrying 
. the dirty wall of the Marlowe across the open space above the station, 
railway-station bore the chalked statement, | and carrying a dress-suit case. He wore trousers 
“No. 12. Denver Flyer. 11:50. 20 min. late,” | of white duck, a high linen collar and a hat of 
and the town loafers grumbled. There were a/| bleached straw, bound with a white-dotted blue 
great many loafers in Marlowe; it might be said | ribbon. They knew him at once for a stranger, 
that loafing was the principal industry, and that | and watched him curiously until he came into 





out,” he said, in the homely prairie phrase of | wisdom hasn’t cut much figure in the business 

hospitality, when his work was done. “It ain’t | from the beginning. There was mighty little 

much; but I’m luckier than most. The boys | wisdom in putting the money in here in the first 

drop me off a chunk of ice from the trains two | place, on these lands. I’ve been rather urging 

or three times a week, so I generally have some- | my clients to wait a while longer, but they’ve 

thing cool to drink.” grown dissatisfied, and want to get the thing off 
“T shouldn’t think you’d want to bother with | their hands.” 

keeping house,” his guest suggested. “The Stanley one—I was kind of interested in 
“Does look kind of foolish, don’t it?” Gideon | that one,” Gideon said, with difficulty. 

agreed. “But itain’t any bother. Ilikeit. I’ve| “Interested? How?” 

got lots of time, and it gives me something to do.| Gideon’s face grew red, and he moved uneasil y 





the chief relaxation from the hard labor of loafing | 
was to gather upon the station platform and | 
watch the passing trains. 

It is hard to account for the towns of that 
class which speckle the map east of the foot-hills 
of the Rocky Mountains. They seem to have no | 
particular destiny ; it looks rather as if they had 
slipped by accident through a hole in Destiny’s 
pocket, and taken feeble root where they fell. | 
Marlowe lay all uporr one side of the railway, | 
and the tiny station-house stood in what the | 
people, with the mad vanity of town-dwellers, 
galled the “suburbs,” although the town in| 
greatest length did not extend four hundred 
yards. In more favored places a village justifies 
itself by being merely pretty or picturesque, but | 
Marlowe was neither; it was nothing but a| 
cluster of ugly box-houses and uglier box-stores, 
set down in stiff rows and squares upon the bare 
earth. 

There was no shelter from the blistering August 
sun; not a tree grew in the yards or streets; 
nothing grew higher than the sunflowers, whose 
big, robust blossoms braved the glare and seemed 
to glow with a heat of theirown. There was no 
relief from the deadly monotonous prairie level ; | 
the dusty corn-fields and parched grass - lands 
stretched in long, unbroken miles to the far | 
horizon. When the rare rains fell the water did | 
not drain away, but that which was not soaked 
into the earth lay in broad, still pools until it was 
sucked up by the thirsty sun. 

The waiting loafers sat in a row along the north 
side of the station, where the shadow of the eaves 
was widest. They were not a cheerful lot, as 
loafers usually are in other places than the sand 
country ; their weather-browned faces were thin 
and set in a nervous tension, and in their eyes 
was a look that did not go well with idleness and 
ease. They were mostly young men, in so far 
as age can be measured by years; but the air | 
of youth was wanting. That lack was most | 
apparent in their speech, which was slow, low, | 
emotionless, as if the sun and wind had sapped | 
the life out of it. | 

The station-agent came from his hot little den 
and joined the group. 
fellow, smooth-faced, in age somewhere between | 
twenty-five and thirty. He was poorly dressed, | 
like the others. He might not have been 
separated from them, except that his face was | 
a little more resolute and his spectacled eyes a 
little more alert. He had something to do. 

“Can’t you hurry her up, Gid?” one of the 
men asked, with impotent humor. “Our dinner | 
will be gettin’ cold.” 

“Cold!” another scoffed, and the group laughed, | 
then settled itself restlessly and stared with | 
narrowed eyes into the blazing light. From the 
wide prairie the wind brought no sound except a | 
dry rustling of stiffened grass and stiffening corn. 
The railway-track stretched east and west as far 
as eye could see in a double line of hot, glistening 
steel that seemed to writhe and quiver in the | 
pitiless sunlight. 

Some one spoke in subdued complaint, and | 
there was a responsive stir. Then the stir 








He was a tall, stooping | 


the shadow, dropped his Inggage upon the plat- 
form, and began to mop his dripping face and 
neck. There was no official mark upon the 
agent’s dress, but in some way the stranger 
singled him from the 
others. 

“Is the Denver 
train on time?” he 
asked. 

“No; not exactly,” 
Gideon answered. 
“She’s about twenty 
minutes late.”” Then, 
after a moment, ‘You 
didn’t expect to take 
this train, did you?” 

“Yes, of course. 
Why not ?”’ 

“She don’t stop 
here,” Gideon said. 
“This is the Flyer; 
she Only stops at 
county seats.”’ 

The stranger said 
something hasty, 
which: made the gap- 
ing listeners grin with 
delight. “Can’t you 
flag it?’”’ he asked. 

“Not unless you 
belong to the road. 
I’dlose my job. You’d 
ought to have driven 
over to Perryville, if 
you wanted to go on 
this train.” 

“When does the 
next train stop?” 

“The next west-bound don’t come till four 
forty-five,” said the station-agent, calmly. 

The stranger set his teeth, stamping his foot in 
irritation. 

“There’s nothin’ like havin’ a contented spirit, 
mister,” one of the listeners remarked, impu- 
dently. The other turned and glanced along the 
line of amused faces ; then he abandoned his ill 
humor and laughed with them. He lingered 
upon the platform until the smoke of the Flyer 
appeared as a faint blur in the dusty distance, 
and the train, rushing nearer, whizzed by with 
unabated speed, its whistle hooting derision at 
the staring crowd and the sun-baked village. He 
lingered until the idlers had gone their ways, and 
he and the agent were left together. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said then, “I’ll sit | 








| here in the station and read until the next train.” 


“No, I don’t mind,” Gideon replied, with dull 
indifference. “Just make yourself at home. | 
I’m going to get my dinner.” He turned the | 


I mostly have a little patch of garden, too; but it | 
got all burnt up this year, and didn’t do any 
good. We ain’t had no rain for a good spell— 
this makes forty-two days.” 

The other man gave a short laugh. ‘“That’s 
something I can’t begin to understand !’’ he said, 
with emphasis. “What under heaven is there 





that makes men willing to live in such a place? 





** PLEASED TO MEET YOU.”’ 


in his chair. “Well, I couldn’t say anything 
about it in my letters because I wa’n’t real sure 
in my own mind yet.” He labored with his 
speech, which came in fragments, while he 
breathed deeply. 

“I was building me this house then. I was 
going to get married to the Stanley girl, and I 
was getting a place fixed for her. But old man 
Stanley objected. He 
didn’t have nothing 
against me— he said 
so; but he wa’n’t 
willing for her. to 
marry me and settle 


down here. | don’t 
know that | blame 
him. I did then, but 
I don’t now. They’d 
had a pretty hard 
serabble. They’d 


come out here four or 
five years before, and 
got stuck with that 
farm, so they had to 
stay; and then a 
couple of his children 
died, and Sarah was 
the only one left. He 
said he was bound to 
look out and see that 
she had a better 
chance. She was kind 
of worked up for a 
spell. She said she’d 
marry me, anyway; 
but I wouldn’t. I 
reckoned we’d better 
wait a while, and 
may be the railroad 
would give me a bet- 
ter place. *T'wa’n’t 
likely, though. I 


I wish you’d tell me. I’ve wondered about it a | guess she felt pretty much cut up about it, but 


hundred times. A life that’s made up of only 
sand and wind and failure can’t be very attractive. 
Take your own case: What do you find here that’s 
tolerable ?” 

Gideon looked at him quickly, then let his 
glance wander to the dreary scene that was 
framed in the open doorway. ‘Sand and wind 
and failure,” he echoed, as if tasting the words. 
“Yes, I reckon that’s pretty near it.” He grew 
deeply thoughtful. “I don’t know,” he said, 
tentatively ; “I reckon somebody’s got to be here 
to look after things. They’re mostly all talking, 
more or less, about pulling out somewhere else ; 
but there ain’t many that ever really do it. I 
used to think I’d quit, too, but I ain’t done it. 
I’ve been here seventeen year, ever since I 
was a kid. I’ve wondered about it, too, a heap 
more’n you have, I expect; and the way I figure 
it out, seems like a man can get to love sand and 
wind and failure, if it’s home to him. We'd 


key in the office door and went out, but returned | fight for these sand-flats as hard as a man would 
ina moment. “Had your dinner?” he asked. | for any other place. And then, you know, I 

“No,” the other answered. “I meant to eat | reckon there’s worse places than this, if you was 
in the dining-car. It doesn’t matter. I’d rather | to hunt for them. It ain’t always like this year. 


| she got over it, after a while, and last winter she 
| married the fellow that run the elevator over to 
Perryville. I ain’t got a word to say against him ; 
he’s a real likely young fellow, and seemed to set 
'a heap by her. I don’t know; when | was 
feeling sore yet, I “lowed to myself that Stanley 
| had figured that the fellow would turn in and 
|help him out with his mortgage; but I don’t 
| suppose I ought to say that. He never did it, 
anyway, because he went broke and busted up 
early this summer, when we knew the small grain 
was no good, and the corn wouldn’t amount to 
anything. He went back to Omaha, and got 
him a job somewhere.” He broke off there, 
flushing again with embarrassment. “I don’t 
know that I’ve got any call to tell you all this.’’ 

Welsh had finished his melon, and sat looking 
with interest into Gideon’s somber eyes. “Yes,” 
he said, “‘tell me the rest of it.” 

“There ain’t any more,” Gideon answered, 
abruptly. He rose and went about the work of 
clearing the table and washing the dishes. When 
he had finished, he spoke again : 

“I’m going back now ; but you can stay here, 











wait than walk up-town through this heat.’ } 
Gideon hesitated, eying the neat figure. | 
“Better come over with me,” he said. “I live | 


just over the track, first house. It’s cooler | 





Three years ago we had a right smart crop of | if you want to, where it ain’t so awful hot. You 
corn. Besides, we’re always thinking maybe | can hear the train whistle time enough to get 
this year’ll be different, and that keeps a fellow over.” 

chirked up, so he ain’t ever quite ready to quit.” | Welsh had brought his book, and for a while 



































he read; then he dozed in his chair, waking 
with a start to find Gideon standing in the 
doorway. 

“You’re lucky,” Gideon smiled. “The best 
thing a fellow can do, days like this, is to go to 
sleep. There’s lots of time yet; it’s only three- 
thirty.” He lounged against the door-frame, 
then turned and looked upon the wide landscape 
that was at once so brilliant and so gloomy. 

“T don’t know but you’re right,” he said, at 
last, as if he had been nursing the matter in his 
thoughts. ‘There ain’t much to stay here for, 
and maybe the best thing that can happen to a 
fellow is to be made to go away. But you see, 
with some of them, all they’ve got is here, and 
it’s pretty hard to be drove to quit. We've got 
our Own ways out here, and seems like we hate 
a quitter. If ’twas me, I’d as lief go to the 
pen’tentiary as to be drove out when I didn’t 
want to go.” 

“})on’t. you think there’s a good deal of false 
sentiment in that ?””? Welsh suggested. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Gideon. “If it 
comes to that, I suppose all that holds a man 
up, lots of times, is what you might call false 
sentiment. A man likes to act like a man, and 
like he was bigger than trouble. If Stanley had 
his way, he’d stay here till he was nothing but 
dry bones sooner than let on he was beat. I got 
lots of respect for a man like that.’’ 

He turned then to face his companion, and 
plunged headlong into what he had to say : 

“The time when we was writing to each other, 





Montgomery was acting 
as clerk in Hardwick’s 
drug-store, which was the only 
establishment of its kind in the village, and 
which supplemented its pharmacological depart- 
ment by trade in books, glassware and bicycles. 
He had been there nearly a year,—it would be a 
year at Christmas,—and so far as zeal went, his 
prospects were excellent. 

In fact, he had only one fault, but that was a 
most serious one for a druggist, a certain tendency 
to make mistakes, not so much by reason of 
carelessness as through an impetuous haste 
in doing things. 

In the middle of December there was no snow | 
on the ground, but for the last few days it had | 
been freezing very hard. The ice was thick 
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I was kind of bothered about money myself. I 
was building my house, and I’d used up pretty 
much all I had. I ain’t so pinched now. I’ve 
got a hundred and seventy odd dollars laid up, 
and it don’t cost me as much to live as it used 
to when I was paying beard. A hundred and 
seventy dollars will pay up Stanley’s back 
interest, and more. If you could get your folks 
to hold off a while, somehow, I could pay twenty 
dollars a month regular. I’m getting forty, and 
I could live easy on half.” 

Welsh sat quite still for a few moments, 


with narrowed eyes into Gideon’s inert face. 
He gave an odd laugh, that had no particular 
mirth in it. 

“Why, certainly,” he said. “All my people 
want is their money.” Then he rose quickly 
and crossed the floor, standing close to the 
slouching figure in the doorway. He was 
tempted to venture beyond the bounds of busi- 
ness speech, but he could think of nothing to 
say. “Yes, of course,” he repeated, “‘they’ll be 
glad to do it.” 

They went to the station, and Welsh sent a 
telegram to Perryville. He also wrote a letter, 
which he showed to Gideon, who read it through, 
and then sat for a time before his desk, toying 
with the telegraph-key. 

“T don’t know,” he said, wearily. “Maybe I 
ain’t showed good judgment, but it’ll give the 
old man another chance. I know how I’d feel 





if I was him.” 
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pallor replaced by the flush 
of the cold wind. The drug- 
gist regarded the boy over 
his spectacles with surprise. 

“Forgot something, Tom?” he asked, 
mildly. 

“T don’t know—afraid I did!” said 
Thomas, as he made for the laboratory. 

The retied package lay on the mixing- 
table as he had left it. He turned it up to 
the light to see the label. It was Bichlor. 
instead of Subchlor.— corrosive sublimate 
instead of calomel. 

His fears had partly prepared him for 
this discovery, yet at the fatal certainty a 
cold sweat burst out over his limbs and 
a roaring noise sounded in his ears. Even 
at that moment he might be a murderer. 


on the big mill-pond, and as business was dull on |The patient was to take the dose before 


account of the bad condition of the roads, Tom | 


was enabled to take half an afternoon off for | 
skating. 

He returned to the shop at about four o’clock, 
dropped his skates behind the hot stove to dry, | 
and was just in time to wait on a customer whe | 
had driven a heavy wagon up to the sidewalk a> 
moment before. 

This was Mr. Williams, a farmer who lived | 
several miles out of town. He demanded fifty | 
cents’ worth of calomel, and wanted it put up in | 
separate papers, each containing a proper dose. 

Thomas took down the large shelf jar labeled 
“ Hydrarg. Subchlor.,”” which means calomel, 
and found it quite empty. There was more of 
the drug in the store, however, and he went back 
to the laboratory compartment in the rear, and | 
rummaged through a drawer full of unopened 
wholesalers’ packets. Tumbling them over, he 
came upon one with the “Hydrarg. ” label, 
hastily opened it and weighed out the proper 
quantity of the white powder, and afterward 
deftly subdivided it into little packets. 

“Each one contains a two-and-a-half-grain | 
dose. Take one before going to bed,” he said, 
handing over the parcel. 

It grew dark early, and after the departure of 
his customer Thomas lighted the lamps. A 
bitterly cold and gloomy night was setting in. He 
usually went home to supper about seven o’clock, 





going to bed, and the farmers in that locality 
went to bed early, at nine, or even half past 
eight o’clock. 

The Williams farm was nearly six miles 
away, up the river road, and this road, never 
a good one, was now cut deep with ruts and 
frozen as hard as iron. In that darkness it 


| would be impossible to drive or ride over 


it fast enough to carry a warning. By the 
clock above the shelves it was then six 
minutes after eight. 

But there was the river. Above the pond 


| the river road followed the general direction 


of the stream, crossing it by a stone bridge 
close to the spot where Williams lived. That 
was it! But it flashed upon Thomas’s mind 
that beyond the pond the river would be 
very likely to be still unfrozen on account of 

its swifter current, or at least the ice would be 
unsafe. 

No matter; it was the only chance! He felt 
that no considerations of safety were worth any- 
thing. If he could not arrive in time to repair 
his mistake he would rather go down through 
an air-hole and never see its consequences. 

The skates still lay behind the stove. In 
another moment he was on the street again, 
leaving a hasty word to his employer. 

It was only a couple of hundred yards to the 
mill-dam, where ‘Thomas sat down and put on 


drumming with his fingers upon the table, staring | 


very thin indeed. It cracked alarmingly under 
his weight, and from small openings the water 
jetted up under the pressure. 

Almost involuntarily Thomas slackened speed 
at these indications of danger, and as he did soa 
sudden star of cracks formed under his feet. 
He started off again at his best speed; extreme 
rapidity of motion was the only thing that could 
carry him safely over that flimsy surface. Up 
the stream he went like an arrow, hugging the 
shore. 

Here and there the ice was of the dark sort 
known as “rubber,’”’ formed by rapid freezing, 
and it bent flexibly under him as he passed ; but 
it was upon such spots that he was safest, and 


at any point the ice would have given way 
under his stationary weight, but his high speed 
saved him. 

The continued and violent exertion began to 
fatigue him. The heavy head wind also seemed 


slacken speed was impossible, both for his own 
sake and for that of the person whose life might 





hang upon his endurance. His thoughts were 





““TAKE ONE BEFORE GOING TO BED.”’ 


entirely upon one subject, and were not pleasant | 


or enviable, but it was that hour of darkness and 


he selected them wherever he could. Probably | 








along the edges, and this belt of ice was obviously | him off his feet. He managed to get his elbows 


upon the ice and tried to hoist himself up, but it 
broke away again, leaving him floundering. 

Twice this was repeated; the deadly chill 
of the water seemed to draw out every ounce of 
strength from his limbs. Finally, having broken 
away the ice toa place where it was thicker, he 
succeeded in clambering out, and lay flat, freezing 
and half-paralyzed. 

Some obscure impulse got him upon his feet 
again. The ice cracked loudly, but did not 
break; if it had broken he never could have 
saved himself. With short and stumbling strokes 
he started, in an almost dazed condition. But 
as he persevered the blood again began to circu- 
late, and life came faintly back, but hardly 
more than enough to enable him to realize his 
misery. 

Exhausted and freezing as he was, the head 
wind began to press with irresistible force. His 
strokes shortened ; it seemed to him that he was 
losing ground instead of gaining it, although the 


to grow in strength at each moment. But to shadowy trees on the bank continued to go rapidly 
| past. 


His clothes were a mere mass of ice, and every 


| gust seemed to pierce to his marrow. The 


only thing he really 
desired was to sit 
down and rest, but 
something told him 
that he would never 
get up. 

Growing weaker at 
every yard, and half- 
asleep on his skates, 
he pushed on. It is 
wonderful that he did 
not run blindly into 
the open water. He 
had lost all feeling in 
his feet, and hardly 
knew whether he was 
still on the ice or 
floating through the 
air. He was strain- 
ing all his faculties to 
keep the purpose of 
his errand in his mind, 
although it did not 
seem to matter much 
in comparison with 
the desirability of 
resting. 

‘““Hydrarg. Bich- 
lor.,”” he muttered to 
himself, “instead of 
Hydrarg. Subchlor. 
Hydrarg. Subchlor., 
Subhydrarg. —” The 
names eluded his con- 
fused mind. Consciousness seemed to evaporate 
by degrees; only pain remained. Crash! he 
went headlong into some extremely solid object, 
and fell sprawling. 

The shock wakened him sharply. He had 
skated blindly into the central pier of the bridge. 
There was the brown, frozen road overhead in 
the faint moonlight. It was the place where he 
must leave the river, and the Williams house 
must be within an eighth of a mile. 

He was uncertain as to directions, but he 
climbed to the bridge above and looked about, 
hoping to see lights still burning. There stood 
the house, indistinct in the gloom, and dark! 

He tried to take off his skates, but they were 
frozen quite fast to the leather, and his fingers 
were numb. Abandoning the attempt, he ran 
clumsily up the rough road to the gate of the 
farmhouse, up the walk, and thundered on the 
door. 


weariness and bitter cold on the ice that went far| There was no sign of life about the place. 
toward founding his new character. | After a long interval a window was opened 
Suddenly, without an instant’s warning, down | above and a head thrust out. 

he went with a gasping shriek into the icy| ‘“Who’s there and what do you want?” 
current. With his tremendous momentum, his | demanded the voice of Mr. Williams, in a tone 
body tore a long rent in the brittle ice, and he could | of much irritation. 

touch no bottom. But by the merest chance; This might have relieved Thomas’s anxiety 
a log lay frozen into the surface, and he managed | if he had been in full possession of his wits, 
to reach it and drag himself out, drenched from for no one could speak in that manner after 


| 
head to foot, shivering and chilled to the very | having swallowed two grains of corrosive sub- 





but this evening Mr. Hardwick was called out | the skates with quivering fingers. The sky was 
and detained for some time, and it was half an | dark and starless, but there was a moon some- 
hour later before Tom was released. | where behind the clouds. 

It was then quite dark on the unlighted village | The sharp east wind took him squarely in the 
streets, with an east wind rising. Tom walked | face as he went off at a long, swinging stroke, 
home very fast. He was eating his supper and | but at first he hardly noticed it. The new ice 
chatting with his sister when his mind recurred | was good ; he could just discern the white skate- 
‘o the episode of the calomel, and ran almost | marks of the afternoon as he rushed past them. 
subconsciously over the details of the sale, then | No one else was on that gloomy pond ; the wind 





brought up with a startling jerk. Had that | 
package really been labeled Hydrarg. Subchior., | 
or was it Hydrarg. Bichlor.—corrosive sublimate ? 

His memory seemed to retain a horrid picture | 
{ the latter marking, unnoticed at the time. | 
"he Hydrarg. was the only part he remembered 
(listinetly, The two substances look alike, | 
but one of those little papers of corrosive | 
sublimate would be enough to kill two or three 
uen. He stopped eating, shocked into forget- | 
fulness of where he was. ‘ 

“Why, Tom, what’s the matter? You’re as 
vhite as a sheet !”’ exclaimed his sister. 
“Nothing,” stammered Thomas, getting up 
hastily. “I believe—I forgot something. No, 
''m not sick.” 

He had his cap on and was outside the house 
‘fore any one could make any further remarks. 
Mr, Hardwick was alone in the store, reading 
‘1e paper, when Thomas dashed in, his former 








soughed through the invisible trees along the 
bank, but in Thomas’s heart was a burning fire. 

The pond was almost a mile long, and then 
it narrowed to the normal breadth of the river. 
Up to this neck all was frozen hard, and Thomas 
made good speed. But, as he knew well, the real 
difficulty and danger was yet to come. 

It suddenly occurred to him that he should 
have brought some antidote with him, in case 
the poison should have been already taken. But 


he could not for his life think of the proper one | 


to be administered, and in any case it was too 
late to think of turning back. In speed lay the 
only chance. 








heart. 


At the contact of the air his clothes at once | 
began to freeze. He had hardly strength enough | 


to get upon his legs and move off, but action was 
necessary, and he struggled along stiffly and 
painfully. 

Gradually, however, his muscles became more 
supple, his blood flowed more freely, warmth 
began to return to his body, and soon he was 
again gliding along as swiftly as before. 

The rising wind had split the clouds and the 
wan moon shone out at intervals. There were 
bright house lights shining across the fields, but 
there was no sound except the wind, the regular 
ring of the steel and the cold ripple of the unfrozen 
water. It seemed to Thomas that all the rest 
of the world was at ease, while he alone was 
doomed to outer darkness and the instant fear of | 
death. 

In the uncertain light he could make out no 
landmarks, but he thought that he must surely | 
be approaching the bridge; the minutes passed, 
however, and no bridge appeared. On he went; 


The river curved as it narrowed, and round | then again ¢crack! crash! the ice split away 
this elbow Thomas dashed with renewed energy. | from underneath, and he soused under to his 
He heard distinctly the sound of gurgling water. | shoulders. 


As he had half-expected, up the center of the 
stream ran a broad black streak. 
The river was frozen only for a few yards | 


This time the stream was not over four feet 
deep, and his skates touched the gravel at once, 
but the strong pull of the current almost took 


limate. 

“That c-calomel you b-bought—have you 
t-taken it?” stuttered Thomas, finding it hard to 
articulate. His heart was beating a hundred 
to the minute now. 

“‘What’s that you say? Wait a minute!’ 

A couple of minutes later the farmer opened 
the door, scantily attired, and holding a lamp. 

“Come inside quick and shut the door! Why, 
sonny, you’re wet—and froze !’’ 

“Has any one taken that calomel?” repeated 
Thomas, staring at the lamp, that displayed 
brilliant prismatic colors and revolved like fire- 
works. 

“That calomel? Land, I wa’n’t going to take 
it to-night! I just like to keep some in the house, 
that’s all.” 

But Thomas never heard the last words, for he 
collapsed in a dead faint against the door. 

For the next ten days he did not leave that 
house, being too ill with pneumonia to be moved. 
The good-natured farmer, to whom he had to 
confess the whole affair, promised to keep it 
implicitly secret, and, I believe, has done so. ‘That 
was four years ago, as I said, and there is no 
harm in making the story public now, for Thomas 
has made a reputation for accuracy, as well as 
for other good qualities. It was a terrible 


| lesson, but it had the right effect. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


joa Enlightening the World, in New York 

Harbor, has had her torch lighted again. It 
was extinguished nearly three months ago 
because it was useless as a lighthouse. It has 
been relighted for sentimental rather than for 
practical reasons. 


- D° you play football?” asked President 

Roosevelt in a recent letter to a boy who 
had written to him for some advice. “If so, here 
is a motto for you: ‘Don’t foul, don’t flinch. 
Hit the line hard.’” There will be no suits for 
the establishment of proprietary rights if others 
besides football-players adopt the motto. 


ome one has ventured to ask the question, 
How long do girls wear their class-pins and 
class-rings? One of the answers is to the effect 
that if the numerals are conspicuous the badge is 
seldom worn two years after graduation. ‘“They 
are not comforting reminders that the bird of 
time is fluttering along; and one gets to think 
of them as something that ought to be hidden or 
suppressed, like the birthday books in which 
one foolishly wrote when rather young.” 


he Prussians are finding that the work of 
making good Germans of the Poles involves 
many difficulties. A number of children going 
home from school were singing Polish songs. 
‘They were arrested and tried in a police court. 
The prosecuting officer demanded that the chil- 
dren be imprisoned, rather than fined. The 
judge had the good sensé to discharge them. 
The extirpation of patriotism, especially as it 
expresses itself in music, is an unpromising 
undertaking. a 
A party of American engineers is superintending 
the building of a railway from the coast to 
iron-mines in the interior of Norway. The cars 
and the locomotives are to be American; the 
rails are shipped from here, and even the timber 
used in making the trestles goes from the United 
States. The company owning the mines and the 
railway is British, but much of the capital is 
American. Americans do not seem content 
with developing their own country. They want 
to exploit the whole world. 


The late Mr. Morton, Secretary of Agriculture 

under President Cleveland, was active in 
many fields, and performed with credit the duties 
of many responsible positions; but it is as the 
originator of Arbor day that he will be remem- 
bered longest and most gratefully. The setting 
apart of one day in the year for the planting of 
trees was his suggestion. He worked for the 
success of the idea with hearty and untiring zeal, 
and no man could ask a better monument than 
the trees which his efforts helped to plant. 


hanges made in street railway lines origi- 
nally constructed for the horse-car, irt order 
to equip them for electricity, are typical of the 
industrial movements of the age. A thin rail on 
a wooden sleeper gives place to heavy rails on a 
U-shaped steel structure, embedded deep in the 
ground. As the power is cheapened the size and 
weight of the cars is increased. The number of 
employés on each car is the same ; but the longer 
runs which the new system makes profitable, and 
the greater business which it stimulates, require 
more cars, more drivers and more conductors. 
Am York paper estimates the “hotel popu- 
lation” of the city to be one hundred thou- 

sand, and says that it is growing at the rate of 
ten thousand a year. When one considers the 
lack of domesticity which attends life in a hotel, 
the loss of civic interest and the narrowing influ- 
ence upon growing children, — evils which are 
supplementary to that of the congestion of 
population,—one thinks of the remark of the old 
lady who figured in a recent Companion anec- 
dote. “No stomach can stand nine buns,” she 
said, when asked why the small boy was crying. 
Some time, perhaps, New York may have an 
acute attack of indigestion. 
[zttenticn will seemingly be a good thing for the 

rivers as well as for the arid country which 
is primarily in view. Flood waters are always 
a serious menace to the lands along the lower 
stretches of a great stream, and any diversion of 
them into storage basins, no matter how slight, 
is to be welcomed. The levees now built for the 
protection of low country are not an unalloyed 
blessing. They tend, it is believed, to raise the 
level of the river-bed, so that in course of time 
both river and levee rise above the surrounding 
country. The river of the future must be put 
under a harness so that it may be held back at 
some seasons and hurried on at others. 


N ewfoundland dogs, bought by the Life-Saving 

Service of the Seine to assist in rescuing 
work, have aroused no end of comment in Paris. 
The canine savers came near to becoming a 


‘political issue. Ridicule and abuse were heaped 


upon them. They were said to be expensive, 
stupid, inefficient. At last a newspaper man 
devised and executed a test. Taking a number 
of his associates as witnesses, he drove to one of 
the bridges and leaped into the stream. The 
dogs showed no interest in the proceeding. 
The keepers could not make the Newfoundlands 
plunge into the river. A man with a boat-hook 
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rescued the journalist. Parisian wits are inclined 
to exculpate the dogs, who, they suggest, evidently 
take the view that there ought to be no interfer- 


ence with any act which promised to reduce the | personal 


number of Parisian journalists. 
* © 


A MARK OF GREATNESS. 


Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
Lowell. 


*® © 


THE TROUBLES IN RUSSIA. 


ast month two attempts were made to kill the 

[“ chief of police of Moscow. Three shots 

were fired at the governor-general of 
Warsaw, and the minister of the interior was 
assassinated at St. Petersburg. 

All these crimes were committed by students 
or by their friends, and may be interpreted as a 
response to the severe measures recently taken 
by the government against student agitators. 
How severe these measures are is indicated by 
the fact that in Moscow alone six hundred 
students have been condemned either to exile or 
imprisonment. The process is that known as 
“administrative order,” that is, a simple police 
hearing, in which the person accused has smail 
chance to vindicate himself. The minister of 
education, General Vannovski, the one Russian 
official of high rank who has shown sympathy 
with reform, has resigned in despair because the 
reactionary elements are too strong for him. 

At the other social extreme there have been 
riots of working men, partly on their own account, 
as an incident of strikes, and partly to express 
sympathy with the student agitation. In the 
southern provinces there have been outbreaks of 
peasants, aimless and unorganized, the expression 
apparently of a blind revolt against the misery of 
their lot. In Finland there is determined resist- 
ance to recent edicts for the Russianizing of the 
army. ‘The communal governments have refused 
to obey the edicts, the conscripts summoned have 
not responded, and at Helsingfors, the Finnish 
capital, there has been street fighting between 
the people and the Cossacks. 

Russia is a vast empire, and is ruled so auto- 
cratically that a revolutionary propaganda 
encounters peculiar difficulties. The press is 
censored, and there is no opportunity for public 
assembly. But these simultaneous demonstra- 
tions of unrest among different classes of people 
and in widely separated parts of the empire tell 
a story.of revolt which is the more pathetic for 
being seemingly hopeless. 


® © 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


ow to make the official home of the Presi- 

dent of the United States, built a century 

ago, answer present-day needs, has long 

been a serious problem. Various plans for 
enlarging the White House have failed of 
adoption, chiefly because of the sentiment that 
properly attaches to the walls of the historic old 
house. It seems almost sacrilege to change them. 

The plan which is now commanding attention 
proposes to withdraw from the White House the 
executive offices, or the working-rooms of the 
President, which occupy about one-third of 
the second-floor space of the building. The 
private rooms of the President’s family occupy 
the other two-thirds; most of the first floor is 
given up to public and official uses. 

If the clerks, telegraphers, copyists and messen- 
gers who work at the White House, numbering 
thirty in all, were transferred to a separate 
building designed exclusively for office purposes, 
the space now given to them could be turned into 
family uses, adding materially to the comfort of 
the occupants of the White House. The new 
building would be reached from the White House 
through the conservatories, on its west side, and 
would be temporary in character, awaiting the 
erection of a more imposing office structure on a 
near-by square. 

These are perhaps the simplest changes that 
could be made for the relief of the White House. 
It would still be the home of the President, and 
to it his social and family guests would go. 
Foreign ambassadors and ministers would be 
introduced to him in one of its parlors. Tourists 
would still be admitted to the East Room and 
other parts of the first floor. 

Only callers on official business would have 
to seek the new building, either temporary or 
permanent. Such a structure has no sentimental 
associations, but that is a defect which time 
might make rapid work in curing. 


® © 


WEST POINT. 


n these days of million-dollar gifts to universi- 

| ties it is of interest to note that Congress is 

at this session providing for the growth and 

development of the institution which is, in a 
sense, a national university. 

The United States Military Academy at West 
Point completed this year a century of existence. 
The fruitful and patriotic service which it has 
rendered during that period is beyond all estimate. 
It stands, and has always stood, for principles as 
purely den.ocratic as anything in the national 
life. Its students, drawn from every station and 
every part of the country, have been trained to 
a noble standard of professional efficiency and 





personal honor, and neither wealth nor social 
position has been able to procure advancement 
that was not earned by faithful work and 
fitness. 

But the academy has suffered for a long time 
from inadequacy of equipment ; and the disadvan- 
tages have lately been intensified by legislation 
which authorizes the appointment of one hundred 
additional cadets, ninety by Senators and ten by 
the President. 

It is significant that the bill by which three 
million dollars was appropriated for the enlarge- 
ment and renovation of West Point, and by which 
also provision is made for a further expenditure 
of two and a half millions for the same purpose, 
passed the House of Representatives without a 
roll-call. The nation thinks well of the school, 
and will approve the expenditure of a sum 
which shall make its equipment worthy of the 
place it has filled in national history and the 
service it has rendered to national life. 


® & 
A NEGLECTED FINE ART. 


leasure in successfully making something is 

P waivers It is shared by the boy who 

whittles out a top, the sculptor who chisels 

a statue, the housewife who cooks a good dinner, 
and the poet who writes a great ode. 

The passion often expresses itself clumsily, as 
when a woman makes a bas-relief out of butter 
for want of a better material. We cannot all 
command marble or paint or a beautiful singing 
voice for the expression of our emotions. But 
there is one art the material for which lies ready 
toourhand. Theart is that of conversation, and 
the material is “mere words.” 

The joy of putting a thing well is not to be 
despised. Yet it may be acquired by any girl 
who early resolves to acquire it. To talk clearly, 
forcibly, truthfully, is within the capacity of any 
fairly well educated girl. Only a step beyond 
that need one go to talk brilliantly. Yet many a 
woman goes through life discontented because 
she hasn’t a single “‘accomplishment,” unmindful 
of this which waits for her to pick it up. 

No acquirement gives more pleasure than that 
of conversation which is intelligent and sprightly, 
but never ill-natured, unless it may be the ability 
to sing charmingly. The happy talker radiates 
good feeling, and is secure of a warm welcome 
wherever she goes. Of course she must have 
a listening ear as well as a speaking tongue. 
Between these she can make “a July’s day short 
as December.” 

* © 


CLEAN SPORT. 


ihe long vacation which is now so near at 
hand will be for thousands of boys only a 
breathing spell between school and college. 
Into the new life most of them will carry the 
same interests which have made their preparatory 
years pleasant and profitable. Many will turn 
to athletics, and to them a suggestion as to their 
conduct in the interim may be of service. 

At the opening of the baseball season this 
spring one of the most valuable players on the 
Harvard nine was disqualified because he ac- 
cepted a part of his expenses when playing with 
a ball-team seven years ago. 

No blame attaches to him—indeed, he himself 
laid the facts before the athletic committee. 
Nevertheless, he was cut off from the opportunity 
of advancing the athletic prestige of his college 
and the pleasure of participating in a wholesome 


sport under its most attractive conditions. It is | 


worth noting, too, that when he committed the 
disqualifying act he did not place himself outside 
of the amateur class as then defined by college 
athletic rules. 

The rigid regulations and the strict interpreta- 
tion of them to which the committee was bound 
are matters of more recent date; but no one who 
regards athletic sports in the right way questions 
the expediency of the rules or the justice of the 
committee’s decision. 

The root of the matter is that sport ceases to 
be sport when pursued for gain, and he who 
yields to the temptation suffers in dignity. To 
make a vocation of what should be only an 
avocation cheapens and degrades both game and 
player. The present rules are salutary, and the 
tendency is to make them stricter rather than 
more lenient. Boys who look forward to entering 
college should learn what the rules are and observe 








them in advance, so that a present chance to, 
earn a little money may not close the door to | 


opportunities for greater pleasure and a more 
honorable distinction in the future. 
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PROGRESSIVE COMBINATION. 


y the time this article is in the hands of its 
readers it is probable that the combination 
of Atlantic steamship lines will be com- 

pleted. The plan agreed upon is the same as 
that adopted in the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. A new corporation is 
organized, and its stock is exchanged for the 
shares of the companies to be combined, The 
directors of the new company thereby control all 
the old companies, and operate them in harmony 
instead of in competition. 

In this case the six lines forming the basis 
of the consolidation—the American, Red Star, 
White Star, Dominion, Atlantic Transport and 
Leyland—already belonged to what is known as 











new company to manage them was as if the 
owner of six farms were to employ a single 
foreman to superintend the working of them all, 

The movement, of which this is the latest 
manifestation, began a long time ago. Indeed, 
the ocean shipping combination was proposed in 
1884; but long before that the short, independent 
railways were united so that freight might be 
shipped more than two or three hundred miles 
without a new bill of lading. 

There was first the combination of railways 
making a through line in a single State; then 
combinations of roads in two or more States, til] 
by traffic arrangements and common ownership 
it was possible to carry passengers and freight 
without change of cars from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The purchase of a steamship line or 
two by the railway managers followed, until 
the same group of capitalists which controlled the 
transcontinental railways owned ships on the 
Pacific and on the Atlantic. 

The new company will begin with about one 
hundred and twenty ships of a little less than 
nine hundred thousand tons burden. These 
ships now fly the British or the United States 
flag. Competing for some of their trade were 
more than two hundred and fifty ships, of a 
million and a quarter tons burden, belonging to 
the Hamburg- American and North German Lloyd 
companies, flying the German flag. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a division of traffic 
between the new Anglo-American company and 
the two German companies. 
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“JUST MAKING BELIEVE.” 


t is true not only that “heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,” but also that we then have access 
to many an enchanted realm of earth. The line 
dividing the world of cold fact from that of rosy 
fancy is then an invisible one, and we pass from 
one region to the other without a trip of the light 
foot. No sooner have we dropped our pinafores 
than we forget our easy excursions into the land 
of fairy and of elf, and presently we deny that 
there is any such piace. 

This lapse of memory is accountable for many a 
failure on the part of “‘grown-ups” to comprehend 
the mental processes of their imaginative superi- 
ors, the children. Some clumsy person calls the 
most charming device of fancy “another of those 
naughty fibs.” By that condemnation he sets up 
a well-nigh impassable barrier between himself 
and the childish dreamer. 

Not long ago a grown-up was accosted on the 
street by a dainty maiden of four, who nodded a 
bright good morning and then said, “‘Isn’t there 
going to be a wedding down there?” pointing 
across the square. 

“I think not,” said the obtuse adult. “I haven’t 
heard of any wedding.” 

“Are you sure? I think there’s going to be 
one!” persisted the little maiden. 

“I don’t see any flowers or carriages, and I 
guess you are mistaken,”’ replied the champion of 
dull fact. 

Then the tiny pleader drew nearer, and with an 
entreating touch of her hand and a voice lowered 
out of hearing of the fairies, she breathed: 

“Please say there’s going to be awedding! I’m 
just making believe!” 

Could the power of imagination go further? 
Could there be a simpler device for turning this 
dull world into a garden of flowers and sweet 
music than this same gentle “making believe’’? 

We must iet the children keep their magic as 
long as they may. We must study to distinguish 
between such’a gauze-spun fabric of cloth of gold 
and the mere yulgar texture of a lie. 

Imagination often proves to be the door that 
opens into a high philosophy of life. We all 
remember Dickens’s brave little Marchioness. 
“Did you ever taste orange peel and water?” 
she demanded of the gay Dick Swiveller. He 
replied that he never had tasted that ardent 
beverage. 

“If you make believe very much, it’s very nice,” 
said the small servant, “but if you don’t, you 
know, it seems as if it would bear a little more 
seasoning certainly.” 

As long as life has its ups and downs, it is by no 
means impossible that to us all—old as well as 
young—there may come a time when we shall be 
glad to have acquired the accomplishment of 
making believe very much. 


* * 


THEY DID NOT TREMBLE. 


iN English lady visiting this country a few months 

ago attended a school exhibition at which, as 
usual, there were declamations. Bryant’s “Song 
of Marion’s Men” was one of the pieces declaimed, 
and was received with much applause, in which 


| the Englishwoman did not join. 


On returning to the home of her hostess, she 
expressed her mind. She was a cultured woman, 
but had never heard of Bryant nor of Genera! 
Marion, “The Swamp Fox.” That an unknown 
hero should be celebrated so fervently at the 
expense of her countrymen was more than she 
could endure. 

“If it had been General Washington, now,” she 
exclaimed, “I could have understood it! It would 
have been poetic license even then; but Wash- 
ington was a great man and a great general, and 
one could make allowances. I assure you I’m not 
at all narrow, my dear; I don’t think I should 
have objected if it had been Washington. But a 
man one never heard of! A man with a woman’s 
name! And you will certainly allow, my dear, 
that the British bulldog is not exactly a shrinking 
Italian greyhound, to shiver at nothing. ‘7rem- 
bles,’ indeed! Just fancy!’ 

That was the trouble. She did not mind the rest, 
but “trembles” was too much for her; startled, 
defeated, even routed, the Briton might be, but 
tremble he would not. Fortunately her hostess, 
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although amused at her guest’s resentment, con- 
sidering the lapse of time since the Revolution, 
was able to assure her that she, too, considered 
the phrase as poetic license rather than fact— 


indeed, as license more than poetry; for it is a 
rather commonplace touch in a truly fine poem. 

It has made trouble before. When Bryant’s 
poems, under the editorship of Washington Irving, 
then resident in England, were about to be pub- 
lished in that country, the publisher, greatly 
perturbed, went to Irving at the last moment and 
declared that the book would ruin him if it were 
issued with two lines unchanged— 

The British soldier trembles 

When Marion’s name is told. 
The British public would never stand it. 
reviewers would crush it. 

As Irving really wished to introduce Bryant’s 
work favorably to English readers, he consented 
to make a change; but, oddly enough, instead of 
eliminating the tremble, he eliminated the Briton. 
“The foeman trembles in his camp” really did not 
mend matters, and was scarcely a success. 

It is seldom safe to tamper with a completed 
poem. “The Song of Marion’s Men” is a splendid 
bit of dashing verse as it stands—even though 
the most patriotic Yankee will admit an entire 
absence of proof that the British soldier, however 
much he may have disliked the name of Marion, 
ever trembled at it. 


The 
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A DRAMATIC MOMENT. 


AN the close of the Crimean War the Duke of 
Cambridge, who had taken command in the 
absence of Lord Raglan, went in person to Mar- 
shal Canrobert to invite the French officer to 
review the English troops. It had not occurred 
to his highness that the date fixed for the review 
was June 18th, the anniversary of Waterloo. Nor 
indeed at the moment did Marshal Canrobert pay 
any heed to the date. 

At the time agreed upon Canrobert was on the 
ground in full parade uniform, accompanied by 
his staff. The English army was drawn up in 
long file; to the right, the Guards, with their long, 
hairy head-gear; then the Highlanders, with their 
feather-trimmed caps, their strange costumes and 
their bagpipes, and with sounds stranger stili; 
and last the infantry, with their tufted shakos and 
their red tunies with white gimp. The sun was 
beaming brightly, causing the arms to glisten, 
and the flags waving in the wind were all covered 
over with names embroidered in gold. It was a 
superb spectacle. 

The Duke of Cambridge asked the, marshal to 
take the right of the iine of battle,—it was the 
Guards who oceupied it,—and reviewing officers 
began to move along in front of their ranks. 
Having got level with the first battalion, Canrobert 
saluted it. At the same moment the flag was 
lowered to return his salute, and on the unfolded 
tissue he read, in large letters: 

“Ramillies, Malplaquet, Les Arapiles, Vittoria 

. Waterloo.” 

Those were precisely the most disastrous days 
of the history of France that Canrobert, a French 
general, was thus compelled to salute on the 
anniversary of Waterloo, in the midst of English 
generals who had fought there. He was unable, 
do what he could, to repress the emotion that was 
choking him during that second. Cold shivers ran 
through his body; the hand with which he held 
his hat while saluting trembled like a dead leaf. 

Still, anxious to let nothing of all that appear, 
he went on saluting, one after the other, down to 
the very last of them, the colors on which he 
could always read: 

“Les Arapiles, Vittoria . . . Waterloo.” 

As may be imagined, Canrobert’s emotion was 
all the more powerful that he was constrained to 
keep itdown. When it was all over he was obliged 
to pull himself together in order to shake hands 
with the Duke of Cambridge, to tender him thanks, 
to offer him congratulations. , 

His highness was far too quick-sighted not to 
have noticed what he had gone through, and far 
too tactful to make the faintest allusion to it. 
But from that day onward, whenever French 
officers were invited to review the English army, 
the colors remained under cover, and neither 
Saint-Arnaud, Pélissier nor Canrobert had in the 
future a similar ordeal to go through. 
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CLEANING HAVANA. 


We Sam has been to his Cuban wards, if 
nothing more, at least a cleanly old fellow 
with soap and mop. Two pictures of Colon Park, 
Havana, in the National Geographic Magazine, 
one squalid, the other beautiful, are ynlike enough 
to suggest the famous saying of Hamlet to his 
mother. 

The Cubans did not like their new uncle’s house- 
cleaning process. What was good enough for 
them once was good enough always. But they 
had to stand his scrubbing, like rebellious children 
having their faces washed, while he cleaned their 
city inside and out with thirty-three thousand 
gallons of disinfectant daily, cut the weeds out of 
their parks, built a wall along the sea, making a 
fine promenade, swept from their streets the ac- 
cumulated filth of years, and built new pavements. 

Now that the work is nearly done the Cubans 
are beginning to take pride in their city, and, 
growing in civie spirit, the vital text-words of our 
President are likely to keep up the work that 
others have started for them, and make their city 
one of the most attractive winter resorts in the 
world, 
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THE FUN OF DOING GOOD. 


M: J.C. Cady, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Churches and Christian Workers, 
writes a cheerful paper in the Independent in 
which he says that many have found in acts of 
kindness, sympathy and helpfulness “the greatest 
fun in the world.” Such a man was the late Dr. 
“ Babcock, pastor of the Brick Church, New 

or 

How could the pastor of a great city church with 
its extensive work find time for the little services 
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COMPANION. ) 





which were his chief pleasures? His keen relish 
—“fun”—in doing good, and his habit of system- 
atizing his affairs so that he could get time to 
indulge in such pastimes, are the only explanation. 

Among those in his parish whom he visited 
regularly was a man paralyzed on one side, who 
could walk only with some one to support him. 
His daughter was his only relative. She worked 
as cashier in a neighboring store, and so left him 
alone most of the day. 

After Doctor Babeock found him, he did not 
cease to visit him regularly, and this was the 
manner of his visits: Bidding him a hearty good 
morning, with inquiries for his comfort, he men- 
tioned some interesting bit of news or some 
amusing incident, and soon had him laughing 
heartily. A little later the talk took a more 
serious turn, after which he kneeled: by the 
eripple’s side and offered prayer. Then rising 
and bending forward, he put his arms around the 
paralytic, lifted him out of his chair, and supporting 
him, walked with him around the room a dozen 
times, giving him needed exercise and change. 
Then with a cheery good-by he was gone. 
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HE HAD SEEN THEM BEFORE. 


hen M. Jules Grévy was president of the 

French Republic, about twenty years ago, 
a mission visited Abyssinia, and as Menelek, the 
Abyssinian monarch, was supposed to have the 
traditional tastes of savage chieftains, it carried 
as presents a sporting gun, a small cannon, and— 
a musical box. 


The monarch followed with politeness, if not 
sppereney with very keen interest, a demonstra- 

tion of the workings of the two lethal weapons, 
but although the french envoy conscientiously 
ground out the whole half-dozen tunes which the 
musical box was able to perform, he failed to 
elicit the royal a eceeee on. 

“I accept with pleasure,” said Menelek, “the 
beautiful weapons you bring me on behalf of your 

pape As for the musical box, I will 

t to some child, and I am sure he will find it fay 
amusing. 

“It oteme to me,” said the envoy, on retiring 
from the royal resence, “that the Negus is having 
a little fun with me.’ 

The next day he had considerable confirmation 
of that opinion. Menelek invited him to visit his 


private arm aye 
“See,” he s: a, “T have given the place of honor 

to the fine sporti ng gun gun sent me by the president.” 

And so he ha but that particular weapor 
figured as one only of seven or eight of the same 
pattern in a com _ collection of modern fire- 
arms, which the s politely took from their 
eases to exhibit thelr merits to the unfortunate 
Frenchm: This small-arms exhibition was 
‘that of a my of jpeentets artillery— 
“a gentle hint,” surmises M. ae Roux 
his recent book of travel, “Ménélik et Nous,” “to 
all it might concern as to the desirability of 
temperin, £208 —s —_ discretion when pressing the 
inestimab of , European civilization 
upon the ‘Lion et ou ah.’ 
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MAN AND NATURE. 


he energetic self-confidence of the race that 
Mr. Kipling says is not afraid “‘to shake the 
iron hand of Fate or match with Destiny” is well 
earicatured in the old story of the citizen of a 
Western town. When a stranger said that the 
town had no culture, the citizen replied heartily: 


“No, we ain’t 
some we’ll make 

The latest story of _ ‘American’s belief in his 
own efforts is the reply of former Mayor Hewitt 
of New RY reported in the New York Times. 

“To t ‘do you ascribe New York’s great- 
ness?” r- -* a stranger. 

“To push,” was the answer. 

“T suppose the city has been greatly favored.” 

“In having men of grit,” replied the ex-mayor, 
“and in attracting others of the same sort.” 

“I mean the natural advantages of New York 
have had much to do with her progress.’ 

“Nature,” was the reply le “woul make the grass 
grow in the streets if we let 


_ AK. no culture, but when we get 
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OPEN TO CONJECTURE. 


t is not quite clear whether the following excerpt 
from a recent speech of Ashbel P. Fitch, 
ex-controller of New York, should be considered 
as a sociological fact or an ingenious attempt to 
push the bald-headed man still farther to the 
fore. Said Mr. Fitch: 


While I was controller of New York I thoroughly 
investigated the — of baldness, and reache 
the conclusion that it is an index of intellect. In 
the last year of my incumbency as controller my 
curiosity impelled me to inquire as to the hair of 
_ —— that had been sent to the county poor- 


‘Out ‘of eight thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
three paupers who had come under the charge of 
. that year, there was only one bald- 

aded man, and he had been sca alped by the 
ietiens. 
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HONEST MISTAKE. 


he story is told of a little New England girl the 
workings of whose Puritan conscience involved 
her in difficulties on one occasion. 


She was studying mental arithmetic at school, 
and took no pleasure in it. One day she told her 
mother with much depression of spirit that she 
had “failed —_ in mental arithmetic,” and on 
being asked what problem had proved her undoing, 
she sorrowfully mentioned the request for 
addition of “nine and four.” 

“And didn’t you know the answer, 
asked her mother. 

“Yes’m,” said the little maid, “but you know we 
are to write the answers on our slates, and before 
I thought I made four marks and counted up, 
‘ten, “leven, twelve, thirteen ;’ and then of course 
| 1 knew that wasn’t mental, so I wrote twelve for 
the answer, to be fair.’ 


the 


dear?” 


* © 
SAFER LOCATION. 


was supposed to have appendicitis was really 
suffering from acute indigestion. The New York 
Tribune says the Senator from Massachusetts 
made this reply: 
“That is good news. I rejoice that the trouble 
lies in the table of contents rather than in the 
appendix.” 
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onder on de green slope—shelter in de pines, 
Hummin’-bird a-hummin’ roun’ de vi'lets en 
de vines; 
Sunflower at de gate 
Wid his torch a-burnin’ late, 
En he light me ‘long de big road whar de li’? 
ehillun wait. 


Hoe de co’n en cotton— 
Sing acrost de wheat ; 
Night time is res’ time— 
Res’ at home is sweet! 


I up ter meet de mawnin’, ’fo’ de light break 
overhead 
Or de larks is gittin’ res’less; en I ketch de sun 
in bed; 
I tell im: ““Work ter do! 
I mus’ run de furrow true ; 
De grass would ketch de cotton ef I sleep ez late 
ez you!” 
Singin’ in de co’p-fiel’s, 
*Crost de cotton white ; 
Day time is work time— 
Res’ ’ll come wid night. 


Mister’ Rabbit see me comin’, en I tell ’im: 
“Howdy-lo? 
Is you feelin’ well dis mawnin’? Is yo’ fambly 
stirrin’, too? 
You got rabbit-foots a heap 
Fer ter he’p me sow en reap!” 
But he mighty hard er hearin’, en I lef’ ’im fas’ 
asleep! 


Sowin’ en reapin’— 
Singin’ in de sun: 

Sweeter is de sleepin’ 
W’en de work well done! 


All day I heah de chillun, ez happy ez kin be; 


En dey mammy light de fire, en she bake de bread | 
| 


fer me; 
En no han’ is raise ter take it 
’*Cep’ she bless it ’fo’ she break it; 


En it’s sweeter —oh, it’s sweeter kaze I sow de 


seed dat make it! 


Sowin’ en reapin’ 
Happy all de day; 

De home lights bright en shinin’ 
But my heart—it know de way! 


So I workin’ in de sunshine, I singin’ in de storm; 
De co’n ’ll feed de chillun, en de cotton keep ’em 
warm. 
Mister Rabbit, suh, good night— 
De crow done took his flight, 
An’ I singin’ on de home-road whar de lamps is 
shinin’ bright! 
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“PLL STAND THE PAIN.” 


N the awful Park Avenue 
Tunnel collision in New 
York City last January, 
Peter Murphy, twenty-eight 
years of age, received injuries 
which resulted in the loss of 

his right leg and the paralysis of his 

left arm and side. The New York 

Sun relates his part in the horrors 

of that cruel accident. 

When the trains crashed together Murphy’s 
head and shoulders were pushed through a 
window, and his feet and legs were caught 
beneath the engine which had telescoped the car. 
He worked one leg free, and was about to pull 
the other loose when the roof of the car fell on 
both legs. 

As he hung there in fearful agony, Battalion 
Chief Farrell of the fire department came along. 
Murphy asked him to lift the timbers off his legs 
so that he could free himself. 

“If I do that,” said Farrell, “the roof will fall 
on the others inside. There are women there.” 

“T didn’t think of that,” said Murphy. “Let 
it stay. I'll stand the pain.” 

Imprisoned close to the wreck of the hot 
locomotive, and crushed under the deadly weight 
of splintered wood and twisted iron, this young 
Irishman waited in agony half an hour, never 
losing consciousness, although most sufferers 
would have fainted from the pain, till his fellow 
victims were dragged from the ruins. 

Every one of those terrible thirty minutes 
endured for their sake was like an hour of agony ; 
but his extended torture shortened the pain of 
the other sufferers and helped them to escape 
with a better chance of life. It was for that he 
waited, with the certainty of mutilation and the 
nearing probability of death. 

It is natural to shrink from pain; it is noble 
to bear it in necessity; it is godlike to endure it 
for others. Religion has its spiritual vision and 
its devotional beauty ; but its heavenly service is 
best seen wherever men do and dare and die 
to help their felow men. Nothing is more 
characteristic of Christian law and discipline 
than this magnanimity of human nature. It is 
the heroic virtue of Him Who gave Christianity 
its name. 

Many a heart among the welcoming two 
thousand who on the ninth of last March escorted 
brave and crippled Peter Murphy from Bellevue 
Hospital to his home in New Rochelle will 








| and made the best possible time 
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remember the tribute as an honor not only to the 
hero, but to the culture of a Christian age that 


made him. 
* © 


TREED BY WILD HOGS. 


hogs have appeared in great numbers this 

year, coming from no one knows where, the 
St. Louis Republic says. These hogs seem to have 
little in common with the domestic species. They 
are gaunt of form, long-legged, and as ferocious as 
bears, many of them with enormous heads and 
savage-looking tusks. Several rather unpleasant 
adventures have occurred with these animals, 
among them one in which J. P. MeGee played a 
part. 


On his return from a successful bird hunt recently 
Mr. McGee saw a small pig rolling in the dirt. He 
had heard of the wild hogs, but up to this time 
had seen none. With the sportsman’s instinct he 
raised his gun, fired and wounded the Pig. Its 
squeals were answered by —_— from all sides, 
and hundreds of hogs issued from the cane. 

McGee knew that they meant mischief, and 
throwing down his gun, he —— scrambled among 
the branches of a smail tree. Still the hogs came, 
hundreds of them, and their grunting and squeal- 
ing, added to their ferocious aspect, were appalling 
to the frightened man. 

The hunter felt reasonably safe in the tree, for 
he knew the enraged animals could not reach him. 
But they squealed, — their ugly jaws and 
leaped up. eGee saw them chew up and destroy 
the stock of his gun. And then they began to 
root at the tree wherein he sat. 

At first he smiled at this rooting, but as a half 
dozen of the big boars kept at it, he began to 
wonder if they meant to root the tree down. In 
the course of a half-hour his wonder changed to 
alarm. The hogs had e a big hole around the 
roots of the tree, which was but small, and the 
were still rooting vigorously. Doubtless they h 
learned by experience how to get at a treed enemy. 

Night came on, and in the moonlight the luckless 
hunter saw countless numbers of hogs moving 
about, and the rooting at the tree went on. Hoping 
to divert the savage brutes, he had thrown down 
to them the contents of his game-bag, which had 
been eagerly devoured. 

Time passed, and the tree began to sway. 
McGee knew well that his chance for life was 
nothing if he fell among those hogs. More and 
more the tree ——, then leaned to one side, and 
the hunter ve himself up for lost. 

Suddenly there was a cessation of the gruntin 
and squealing down below, and then a rush 0 
feet. The hogs had departed, for some mysterious 
cause. The hunter did not know then and does 
not know now why they fled. But go they did, 
and the hunter was safe. 

Waiting barely long enough to make sure of the 
departure of his enemies, he drop a the tree 

s home. 


I” the cane-brakes along the Illinois River wild be 


* © 
PENNIES BY THE TON. 


hen one has put a penny in the slot and 

got his correct weight or a piece of choc- 

olate, he seldom thinks of the thousands 
of other pennies dropped that very hour into other 
machines. The companies that own these “auto- 
matic venders” receive tons of pennies, which 
they can turn back into circulation only through 
the United States Subtreasury, for as Harper’s 
Weekly explains, banks refuse to handle pennies 
unless they are counted and packed in rolls, and 
the slot-machine companies would have to hire 
a large force of clerks to do this, and that would 
curtail their profits. 

The pee of ating pennies for deposit in 
the Subtreasury is simple. They are weighed 
like so many bullets on a seale, which registers 
not ds and , but dollars and cents. 

The collections from the slot-machines do not 34 
directly to be weighed. The coin has first to 
so , for it is mixed with all kinds of refuse— 
lead weights, buttons, bangles and counterfeits, 
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put into the slot either in a spirit of mischief or |- 





to defraud the company. The boys who do this 
sorting wear antiseptic gloves, for the coins are 
very dirty and es to spread disease. 

The refuse from the sorting process is usuall 
valueless, although now and then gold pieces, bits 
of,jewelry, gold and silver charms engraved with 
tender inscriptions find their way into the iron 
throat of the machine which swallows only copper 
cents. Hundreds of German pose and many 
coins of higher value are found in the machines, 

ut there through carelessness, for in these cases 

here can be no intention to cheat; there is nothing 
lower than a cent. 

Counterfeits abound. The cost of making is not 
great, and the per cent. of profit is large. People 
seldom take the trouble to look carefully at pennies, 
so counterfeits pass easily. On the Bowery in 
New York and at Coney Island from one to two 
per b mel of the copper in circulation is said to be 
spurious. 

So the owners of the praia Goss machines 
have more trouble with the actual money they 
receive than men in any other business. aking 
change relieves a street-car company from receiv- 
ing nothing but nickels, but the penny-in-the-slot 
company must take the actual copper stuff and 
turn it into more convenient form. On lower 
Broadway it is no uncommon sight to see a wagon- 
load of pennies going to the Treasury, in appear- 
ance only a load of canvas sacks, but really a 
clumsy embarrassment of riches. 


HIS FRIEND WAS IN TROUBLE. 


little anecdote, which Our Dumb Animals 

A declares to be true in every detail, shows 

the sagacity of a pet Newfoundland dog, 

and also serves as a good illustration of the friend- 

ship which often exists between those traditional 
enemies, cats and dogs. 


One evening in the winter of 1900 I returned from 
the village, and was met at the entrance to the 
driveway by my dog, “Duke,” a handsome New- 
foundland, who tried frantically to jump into the 
sleigh, but was not allowed to. 

On reaching the barn and alighting from the 
sleigh, the dog licked my hands and prevented my 
unharnessing the horses for some minutes, barking 
furiously and_paying no attention to the sharp 
words which I spoke to him. I was compelled to 
put him in the barn, where he howled piteously. 

When I entered with the horses he followed me 
into each stall and licked my hands as I was in 
the act of blanketing the horses. When I took up 
the water-bucket and started for the spring, the 
dog pulled strongly on one side of the handle, 
trying, as I afterward discovered, to lead me from 
the beaten path. 

I dropped the bucket on the snow, with the 
intention of examining the dog to see if there was 
anything han with him, but he immediatel 
started off over the embankment, carrying the pa 
with him, and refused to return when I called him. 

I went back to the house, and Duke followed 
and entered with me, although that was strictly 
against the rules, as he knew. In the house he 
howled and cried continually, until I was forced 





to go down-stairs and let him out, and in pn | 
minutes he commenced howling again, and kept 
up at intervals all night. 

In the morning the dog met me at the door. He 
was covered with snow, and as he resumed the 
behavior of the night before, I allowed him to take 
my hand in his mouth, as he persisted in getting 
hold of it, and started with across the snow 

here he had made a beaten path during the night. 
This ath led to the edge of the woods be ond 
the sp » cee aoe ee oe geen, Bee 4 


and w his . 

He stepped suddenly and lay down, and when I 
sootnel him he was resting beside my favorite 
cat, which had been caught by the foot in a fox- 


dog, it appears, had kept the cat warm 
Pony night by lying beside her, and had left 
her only to visit the house in his attempts to rouse 
e 


me. 

I took the cat from the trap, carried her to the 
house and placed her before the fire. The do 

in drying the cat with his tongue, an 

licked the injured paw for some minutes at a time. 
I offered the cat some warm milk, which she 
refused. Duke —< up a little, and with his 
tongue put some of the milk to the cat’s mouth, 
whereupon she began to drink herself. Duke 
barked with delight, and watched her daily until 
she was able to go out-of-doors. 











pon the clamor of the market-place, 
The buying and the selling and the guile, 

I close my door at last, and read awhile 
The stirring tales of Thessaly and Thrace ; 
I fight at Agincourt, at Flodden face 

A resolute foe,—across the hills I file 

With Arthur’s knights to Launcelot’s Joyous 

Isle, 

Exultant, one with mine own dominant race. 


So to the Lion-Hearted, when he lay 
Immured in Diirrenstein, remote and grim, 
Was Blondel’s faithful music borne along, 
Flooding with golden notes the dungeon gray; 
And Richard heard, and straightway answering 


him, 
Shattered that prison with a burst of song! 
* ©¢ 


“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 


class of colored boys in a New York mission 

had a new teacher, a slim, pretty negro 

girl. They had hooted a good many 
teachers out of the school, and the new mistress 
of the ferule looked so easy to defeat that when 
she first took her place behind the desk the boys 
groaned.derisively. But they had met their match. 
The New York Sun tells how she conquered them. 


She stood quietly by her desk, smiling, as a 
chorus of catcalls made room roar. 

“I thought you might want me to sing for you." 
she said. She had a pretty voice and had ken 
singin lessons. 

Res ! Think yeh kin sing?’ jeered one of the 


3. 
oh know I can.” 

This confidence silenced them for a moment. 

Then they yelled, “Go on and sing, Patti!” 

“Not while you act like hoodlums. Music would 

Ww on you.” 

That piqued them. One of them started a tune. 
The others joined, and the result was like a 
chorus of angels. 

“That was good, boys.” 


“Well, go on an’ show us.”’ 
“Will you keep still?” 
“Yaas’m.” 


She went over to the organ. The boys rolled 
their eyes and winked. ey would keep their 
poentes and be silent while she sang, but after 

The teacher began a plantation song. After the 
first note the wriggling urchins settled down. 
The superintendent, who had been listening anx- 


Y | iously in the next room, wiped her eye as the song 


came to a close. The boys were as still as the 
stars. 
The naar went on from one plantation tune to 
ally she 


another. drifted into a familiar £ospel 
hymn. A voice k up the refrain. She turned 
her head and nodded. nm the chorus swelled. 


After the last note the teacher closed the organ 
and went to the desk. 

“T’ll hear the class in reading now.” 

There were no objections, not a sound except a 
low voice in the front muttering, “You suttenly 


kin s 
That's what I told you,” said the teacher, 
coolly. 


AN APT RETORT. 


eorge Thompson was an Englishman, and a 
leader in the movement for the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the West Indies. In 

telling of his visit to America in 1834-5, Mr. Samuel 
J. May says in his “Recollections” that Thompson 
was often insulted in the streets by persons who 
held opposite opinions to his own, and was sub- 
jected to many indignities, most of which he bore 
with equanimity. 


Meetings at which he spoke, or at which he was 
expected to speak, were broken up by mobs. 
Rewards were offered for his person or his life. 
All this he endured for the most part with forti- 
tude and sweet serenity. He seemed less appre- 
hensive of his danger than his friends were. 
Sometimes he overawed the men who were sent to 
take him by his dignified, heroic bearing, and at 
other times dispelled their evil intentions by his 
pertinent wit, one instance of which will suffice. 

At one of the last meetings he addressed in 
Boston, some Southerners who chanced to 
present cried out: 

““We wish we had you at the South! We would 
cut your ears off, if not your head!” 

“Would you?” Mr. Thompson replied, promptly. 
“Then would I ery out all the louder, ‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear!’ ” 

It was irresistible. Even the Southerners joined 
in the applause. 


* ©¢ 


HARD TO PLEASE. 


he stories of the tall and the short and the 

fat and the lean will accumulate as long as 

there are people on the planet. A suburban 

resident had his mite to add to the collection when 
he reached home one night. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” he said, “that particularly 
stout and particularly thin people can discover 
insinuations in regard to their size where none 
are meant. 

“Now to-night in the ear there were two good 








examples of this within a few minutes of each other. 
One was a little thread of a woman, who opened 
her eyes in a disdainful stare at two well-meaning 


rsons who had moved apart and le & space 
tween them which looked wide enough for her 
to seat herself in comparative comfort 


k you,’ she snapped, ‘but I prefer to 
stand rather than to sit = there is scarcely 
room for a child!’ 

“A few minutes later a stout we ye | stout 
she was, too—entered the car. She looked tired 
and warm, and carried a heavy bag. Three men in 
a row sprang to their feet as she began to lurch 
about when car started. She looked at them 
as if she would like to bite their heads off. 

“*Well, I never!’ she said. ‘I guess if it’s got 
to the point where I take up three seats I’d better 
stand up awhile!’ And stand she did all the way.” 


* © 
DAMAGED BY VIOLIN -PLAYING. 


“ hat force least expected does the great- 

W est damage to buildings?” is a question 

which a representative of the Indian- 

apolis News asked a well-known architect. The 

architect’s answer may be a surprise to those who 

do not understand that it is the regularity of vibra- 
tion that makes it powerful. 


It is difficult to tell, replied the architect, but | 
will venture to say that you would never expect 
violin-playing to injure the walls of a building. 
Yet it ce does. There have been instances 
when the walls of stone and brick structures have 
been seriously the vibrations from a 
violin. Of course these cases are unusual, but the 
facts are established. 

The vibrations of a violin are really serious in 
their unseen, unbounded force, and when they 
come with regularity they exercise an influence 
upon structures of brick, stone or iron. Of course 
it takes continuous playing for many years to 
loosen masonry or to make iron brittle, but it will 


= 
oo 





do it in time. 
I have often thought of what the result might be 
if a man would stand at the bottom of a ninet 





story light well, on the first floor of the great 
Masonic Temple, in Chicago, and play there con- 
tinuously. The result could be more easily seen 
there than almost anywhere else, because the 
vibration gathers force as it sweeps upward. 

the vibrations of a violin on an 
iron-clad ocean vessel, and at the same time be 
unable to hear the music. It is the regularity 
which means so much. Like the constant drippin 
of water which wears away a stone, the incessan 
vibration of the violin makes its way to the walls, 
and attacks their solidity. 
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A NICE DISTINCTION. 


T° bronzed and blue-eyed “‘cap’n” who takes 
summer visitors on long and delightful sails 
in his pretty boat, the Phaebe Lou, has never 
grown rich, although his native town on “the 
Cape” is full of well-to-do people for nearly four 
months every year. A newcomer to the place 
thinks he may have found the key to the captain’s 
moderate circumstances. 


One day this young man had invited a party of 
a dozen to go as his guests for an “all-day cruise” 
with the captain. At the end of the excursion he 
found that in the hurry of the early start he had 
left his money at home. ; 

“T’ll be down to-morrow the first thing, to pay 

ou, captain,” he said, regretfully, ‘and I’m sorry 

was so careless as to come off without my money 
to da Bad 

“See here,” said the captain, gravely Sendering 
the young man a bulging wallet which he extractec 
from an inside pocket, “if you’d feel any easier to 
settle your bill to-night I can lend ye the money 
well as not, and you can give it back whenever it’s 
convenient, or let her run over till another spring — 
it’s pretty near the end of the season, anywey- I 
know how Fm feel about a regular bill. I always 
want to get ’em paid up soon as they’re due.” 

® © 


STILL HOPEFUL. 


any a farmer who is trying to coax his nig- 

M gardly acres to yield a living for himself 

and family will appreciate an incident 

which is described by the New York Times. 

Possibly, too, a thoughtful reader might find a 
moral in it. 


The Rev. Edward Judson, who conducts the 
Judson Memorial in New York, has a country 
home in a region which boasts of many farms, 
the majority of which abound in stumps and stones, 
particularly stones. 

Two 0 tor Judson’s clerical friends were 
driving over the hills in this region, when they saw 
a farmer plowing in a field, the soil of which was 
so thin and gravelly that it seemed like flying in 

ovidence to ask it to produce any- 


ing. 

“Dear me!” said one of the ministers, drawing 
rein. ‘How can that poor man expect to raise 
anything in that field of anguish? a he 
continued, raisin voice, “may I inquire what 
you are turning that soil over for?” 

“Jes’ to encourage it,” was the toiler’s cheery 
reply; “‘and,” with a flicker of fun in his eyes, “to 
see what’s on the other side!” 


® & 


A NOBLE AMBITION. 


graduate of West Point, who is now an 

attaché of the American embassy at Paris, 

was formerly instructor in the military 

academy. On one occasion, says the Detroit Free 

Press, he was assigned to show the visiting parents 
of a cadet around the school. 

After a tour of the post, they joined the crowd 
assembled to witness evening parade—always al 
imposing spectacle. The march past aroused the 
mother of the cadet to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
and ambition for her son. 

“Ah, sir,” she exclaimed, turning to their escort, 
“ah, sir, I shall not be happy until my boy gets 
that proud position and leads ’em all!’ And she 
pointed in admiration to the drum-major. 


* © 


UNFORTUNATELY EXPRESSED. 


casual reader of some country newspapers is 

often led to wonder whether the sentiments 

attributed to the townspeople by the editor 

of local news are the result of his observation or 

of his careless writing. One well-meaning com- 

munity was thus characterized in a recent news 
sheet: 

The neighbors and acquaintances of Asa Bennett 
of this town will be sorry to hear that while work- 
ing on his new shed roof last Thursday he missed 
his footing, slip the width of the roof and down 
into the yard, breaking two ribs and dislocating 
his hip, yet not sustaining any injuries which 
would point to the possibility of a fatal result. 
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THE FINGERS SAY SO. 


s the little girl good? How can we tell? 
| Just see what tiny fingers spell: 

G-o-0-d, good. 
That one is right; now the other hand. 
It’s as true as if it had all been planned: 

G-i-r-l, girl. 
The hands spell right; but what they do 
Will make their story false or true: 

Good girl. 

JOHN T. ROBERTS. 
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WALL- PAPERVILLE. 


had got over the worst of the illness 
(measles), and was feeling very comfort- 
able, only queer still in her ‘legs, so that 
she was quite willing to stay 
in bed and have fat prunes 





HIS happened when Lucy was ill. She | 


Then she asked, ““Where are your sisters ?”’ and 
the doll, whose name was Gardenia, said that 
Lilybell’s dresses were all torn, and that Ser- 
| aphina was in the hospital with a broken waist. 

| “She is very delicate, you know,” said Gar- 
| denia, “and the baby got hold of her yesterday.” 
| But how did she get here?” asked Lucy. 

| “Oh, we have our evenings to ourselves,” 
| replied Gardenia, with dignity. ‘‘ You surely 
| understand that, Miss Lucy.” 

| Luey did not understand, but she asked 
| meekly if she might visit the hospital; and the 
doll who had opened the door for her offered to 
go, since Gardenia was “a little tired.” So 
Gardenia stood against the wall and looked very 
proper, while Lucy and the other doll (who was 
named Perrette) went into a room full of white 





paper boxes, in which lay the sick dolls. Some 


| 


destroy our delicacy, our chief pride, the sign of | 
our aristocracy ?” 
“But if you break in two!’ said Lucy. 
“We can always break gracefully,” said 
Seraphina ; “and it is unquestionably the most 
elegant thing a doll can do.” 
Just then a doll looked in and told Lucy that 
her mother was looking for her and she had‘ 
better go home. She wished to stay longer, but | 
she ran through the Public Garden and climbed 
down the rose-vine and plumped into bed again ; 
and there was mamma standing by the bed hold- 
ing a cup of broth, and not looking the least bit 
surprised. 
“You don’t know where I have been!’ said 
Lucy. 
“Oh, yes, perhaps I do,” saidmamma. “Take | 
your broth, my dear, and then you can go off 
again.” 
Lucy knew what mamma thought, and she 
wanted to explain, as soon as she had taken the | 
broth, what had really happened ; but just then 


| 
| 
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CBHRUTS TO CRACHED 


RIDDLES. 
1. 
Is it a blossom in sweet spring woods? 
Or is it a ship at sea? 
Is it a frail and fragile plant, 
So tender and pink and wee? 
Or did it — the sturdy stem 
Of many a family tree? 
II. 
I go to the stream with the rough fisherman, 
ret I move in the best of society, 
For I’m polished and brilliant, deny it who can, 
And I’m seen in the greatest variety. 
In spite of my coldness I once had the boldness 
To elope, and achieved notoriety. 


2 
GARDEN SAUCE TO DIG. 
53 Varieties. 
Peggoty, my dearest friend. I’ve felt I must 
arduously attempt to reply to your letter to ma. 
To be answered by a good turn, I put it scornfully 


not to do you up easy, but to have you accept as 


par a gust from my proposals! If you will believe 
it, we have lost favor with the Mancu 

cumbersome to his earth, as it were. 
He is a fanatic hard enough and with- 





and chicken and wine jelly. 

One night she stayed awake a good 
while, hearing the clock tick and the 
fire crackle, and watching the fitful 
gleams on walls and ceiling. A good 
many gleams fell on one particular 
place in the wall-paper, and Lucy saw 
things in it that she had never noticed 
before. The pink roses ran on a vine, 
and here and there the vines clustered 
together ; and as she looked hard at 
one of these clusters, there seemed to 
be a little gate in the middle of it—a 
green gate all covered with leaves and 
moss. Lucy put up her hand and 
touched the gate, and it swung open, 
and there seemed to be a place inside. 

“Dear me!” said Lucy. “I wish I 
could go in there!” 

All of a sudden she felt herself 
growing smaller and lighter. “Just 
like Alice in Wonderland,”’ she said, 
“only I haven’t eaten a thing except 
prunes and toast since dinner.” 

When she tried to climb up the 
rose-vine, she found it quite easy. It 
made the roses shake all round the 
room, but she clambered up steadily, 
and soon found herself inside the gate. 

The place inside was a garden, full 
of trees and flowers, very strange ones. 
The trees were of a remarkably bright 
green, and looked like great blobs of 
color; and the flowers, although they 
were of the gayest possible colors, were 
queer and ragged, and grew in all kinds 
of awkward positions and shapes. 
Also the leaves and stems did not seem 
to belong to them; but were just stuck 
on higgledy-piggledy, as if they had 
got there by accident. The wind 
blew, and trees and flowers rustled in 
a most extraordinary way. 

“What is the matter with this gar- 
den?” said Lucy. She touched a 
flower, and it felt just like paper. 
“This is a queer garden!” she said. 
Then she looked about and saw 
several houses. They were built of 
playing-cards, with the spots outside, 
and were very gay and pretty, but did 
not look substantial. Lucy knocked 
at the door of one house, and it was 
opened by a paper doll with a pink 
dress and a steady smile. 

“What is the name of this place?’ 
asked Lucy. 

“This is Wall-Paperville,”’ said the 
doll. “This is the Public Garden, 











out a penny. Roy always said he 
would Keep Dan, Del, I on’ short jour- 
neys or relegate us to his private car 
rotating between here and the Arctic 
Ho! Keep this mum. In the shops I 
hope to catch the old cat nipping some- 
thing that will savor years “in solitude.” 
One theft from my cab, bag, et cetera, 
would settle it. He rushes ashore, 
hounding everybody in Brussels, 
— two mustaches, has a cigar 
license reaching from here to the car, 
away bepens the Hotel Conrad. Is 
he going back a league? youask. Not 
he; he fancies his man is elected to 
cancel erysipelas, and that we possess 
the Boston depot—a torrid spot—to live 
on! I on that drear hub! Arbuckle 
ekes out an existence here shipping 
those Moscow slippery-elms that grow 
on Esq. U. Ashley’s farm at Moncres- 
sor. O Pegg, plan to get away and see 
this world illumined on some longer 
scales before we be etherized into 
believing that we must just spin, ach- 
ing like gum- boils, living on mush, 
rooming in a garret, and that you must 
finally fall a vender of food for the 
worm! Wooden men could do better! 
When you read this chaos, you will 
doubtless yelp, “‘Ump!” Kindly re- 
member me to Miss Sweet; her brother 
is here, you know. I know she is chie, 
or you would not say so. A prospect 
for St. Hymen and the “pars’n,” I 
prophesy. Don’t forget ans. 

Your affec. P. E. P., per P. O. P., 
Corner State and Fenn. 

Elevated one street below. 
3. 
PI. 
Amy grinnom. 

Won het thrigb mongrin rats, ady’s 

beharring, 
Smoce canding mortf eth sate, dan sadle 

whit rhe 
Het yelfwor Yam, how romf ehr nerge 

pal shwort 
Het welloy plowcis nad eth leap 

merrisop. Timnol, 


4. 

CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 
May I have three to help me row? 
Then Wolfram, Ed and Guy may go. 
Of some hearts 'tis beyond belief 
That they are moved by joy or grief. 
When Benjamin went to the fair, 

He hired a mule to take him there. 

All art by rule and line is taught, 

But in a chromo line is naught. 

The flute is injured, there’s no doubt; 
Perhaps the vent should be cleaned out. 
A merchant from across the seas 
Made test of all the different teas. 


5. 
A HOUSEFUL OF AUNTIES. 
Anti—— was always watchful and 


made people sometimes happier than 
they ever were after she left. But she 
often caused Anti to spoil a good 
story. Anti has given trouble in 
the world ever since Anti—— began 
to be known. But in the wars that 
arose Anti was always helpful in 
eae ny and Anti has also 
saved many lives. The great disturb- 
ance now is near the home of Anti——, 
where everything is topsyturvy, much 
to the joy of Anti , who defights in 




















and these houses belong to the aris- 
tocracy.”’ 

“Who are the aristocracy?” asked 
Lucy. 

“Everybody,” said the doll. 

Then she asked Lucy to come in, 
and showed her into a parlor with neat 
paper furniture. 

Lucy asked her about the singular 
trees and flowers, and the doll told her 
that they were painted by children, 





LUNCH-TIME. 


Please hurry, little mistress! 
It’s very hard to wait, 

For when I jumped, I thought I saw 
Some bones upon the plate. 


Please hurry, little mistress ! 
We want our milk and meat; 


We love to run and romp and play, 
But oh, we love to eat! 


I know I am too greedy, 
Impatient and all that, 

And Clover walks along so nice, 
But — Clover’s just a cat. 


surprises and contrasts. 


6. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
Among spring sounds my first is heard, 
yhen no longer we second the cold ; 
7" whole will always be freely given 
o those who are overbold, 
If. 
My whole is sad, oh, very sad! 
Sometimes ’tis put into my first. 
Often the very best is last, 








and that was why they were so queer. 





And fate such cruel lines has cast, 
Instead of rapture gay and glad, 








Then she asked Lucy if she would 
like to see some of the other ladies ; 
and presently in came a troop of paper dolls, all 
gaily dressed, and all with waists smaller than 
their legs, for that is a point on which they pride 
themselves. Lucy noticed that some of them 
kept close to the wall, and sidled along gracefully, 
without coming forward. 

“Why do they do that?” she asked. 

“Hush!” said the doll. “It is very sad. They 
were made without any proper backs, merely 
plain cardboard. They are very sensitive about 
it, So we never notice it. It is strange to think 
that makers can be so inconsiderate.” 

Lucy felt uncomfortable, for ‘she had some- 
times painted her dolls only in front, to save 
paint, and she never thought of their minding. 
Looking up, she saw one of her own dolls 
Standing against the wall, gazing at her with 
reproachful eyes, although her mouth was 
smiling hard, for that was its nature. Lucy 
went up and whispered in her ear, “You shall 
have a back to-morrow, the very first thing!” | 


of them had lost arms and legs, and some were | 
suffering from a suffusion of paint in the face ; 
but the most frequent complaint was a crack or 
break in the waist. They found Seraphina 
suffering a good deal, but looking very lovely, 
| with one arm stretched out on the tissue-paper 
| coverlet and the other curved in her own grace- 
ful way. She had been nearly broken in two, 
and now had a piece of strong cardboard 
gummed against the small (the very small) of 
her back. 


“Does it hurt very dreadfully ?” 

Yes, Seraphina said it did hurt ; but she added, 
with a sweet smile, “It is the penalty one must 
pay for being extraordinarily delicate !” 


“Poor darling!” said Lucy, affectionately. | 





“Tt is too bad!” said Lucy. “The next dolls 
I make shall have large waists, as large as | 
mine!” 

But at this both dolls cried out in horror. 

“What!” they exclaimed. “Would you 





mamma seemed to grow very large—and then 
very dim—and then she was not there at all— 
and then—it was breakfast-time. 

LAURA E, RICHARDS. 


MY COMPANY. 


think while I’m little I'll make up my mind 
To be just the kind of a boy that I like. 
For if I am playing with Tom and with Dick 
And don’t like what they do I can leave pretty | 
quick. 


| But when I am cross and ugly and mad, 


I must stay with myself all the time, and that’s bad. 


I’m a pretty good judge of the fellows I know, 

I can see when they play fair and never tell lies; 
Sometimes when I shirk or sneak off and hide, 
I’m just such a boy as I cannot abide. 

So the kind of a boy that I like I will be, 


| For I always must live with myself, don’t you see! 


LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. 


You hear my mournful total burst. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Verbena, tulip, dahlia, pansy, daffodil, lily, 
larkspur, violet, bluebell, pink, rose, canna, 
alyssum. 4 

2. 1. Reap, pose—repose. 2. Sin, you—sinew. 

3. 8 


EFINK 


M B iN 
0 K R 
N oO I 
G w A 
N 


4. Le, sx, kt, ln, e, nv, li, bd, ri, sq, ed, 
j,x qq,x1,8a,q,¢,e2Z,m, ir, pp, w, tt, x8, vu 
yy, ¢ q, cc, t, ee, ic, a, kn, bb, uu, iv,1,ur, x fi, 
yr, u, y, fe. 

5. Cockscomb, foxglove, four-o’clock, pinks, 
roses, lady’s-slipper, buttercup, bluebell, canary- 
bird flower, bleeding-heart, pansy, daisy, sweet- 
william, bachelor’s-button, wallflower, sensitive- 
plant, ice-plant, thyme, forget-me-not, moonflower. 
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Venae Se, 
CU TRRE NT-EVENTS 
HE CouRT MARTIAL at Manila on Gen. 
Jacob H. Smith, charged with undue severity | 
in the operations in the island of Samar, acquitted | 
that officer May 6th. The finding of the court | 
will be reviewed by President Roosevelt. 


E XECUTIVE APpomrruEnts. — The Presi- 
dent, May 5th, nominated Herbert G. 
Squiers, formerly secretary of legation at Pekin, | 
to be minister to Cuba, and Gen. Edward S. 
Bragg, ex-United States minister to Mexico, to 
be consul-general at Havana. He has nominated 
Mr. Evans, who recently resigned as commis- | 7 





sioner of pensions, to be consul-general at | 
is 


London. | 


. A Q) 
HE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION | = 


at St. Louis has been postponed until 1904. | 


Domestic and foreign exhibitors had urged| S 


postponement, advices from foreign governments 
were to the effect that there was not sufficient 
time for them to make preparations for repre- 
sentative exhibits in 1903, and there were other 
difficulties in the way of opening at the time 
first set.“ The change of plan was officially 
announced May Ist. 


‘Tue Reorprocity TREATIES in the hands 

of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, except the treaty with the Argentine 
Republic and that with Great Britain relating to 
Jamaica, were favorably reported to the Senate 
April 30th. There are eight treaties, with 
France, Nicaragua, Ecuador and the Dominican 
Republic, and with Great Britain relating to 
Bermuda, Barbados, British Guiana, and Turks 
and Caicos islands. 


HE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS in 

Colombia and Venezuela appear to be gaining 
ground. Late last month the Colombian insur- 
gents captured Rio Hacha, and the Venezuelan 
insurgents defeated the gov- 
ernment troops near San 
Antonio, mortally wounding 
their commander, General 
Castillo, and taking General 
Gonzalez prisoner. The gov- 
ernment of Santo Domingo 
has been overthrown by a 
revolution headed by Vice- 
President Horacio Vasquez, 
who took possession of the city 

Bret Hane of Santo Domingo, the capital, 
May 3d, after brief resistance. The deposed 
President Jimenez took refuge in the French 
consulate, The United States cruiser Cincin- 
nati has been sent to Santo Domingo to protect 
American interests. 





EATH OF ADMIRAL SAMPSON. — Rear- 
Admiral William Thomas Sampson, retired, 
United States navy, died May 6th, aged 62, after 
a long illness. He entered the 
navy in 1861, immediately after 
graduating at the Naval Acad- 
emy, served with distinction 
through the Civil War, and 
since its close had been in all | 
departments of the naval ser- 
vice. In the war with Spain 
‘ he organized and was placed 
Aommac Saeson. in Command of the great fleet 
which operated in Cuban waters, and finally 
defeated Admiral Cervera’s fleet in the battle off 
Santiago 








gpa REPRESENTATIVES DEAD.— For | 


three consecutive days in the first week of | 
a 


this month the House of Representatives ad- 
journe:l cut of respect to the memory of deceased 
» members. Amos J.Cummings, 
of the 10th New York district, 
died May 2d; Peter Johnston 
Otey, of the 6th Virginia dis- 
trict, died May 4th, and Joshua 
S. Salmon, of the 4th New 
Jersey district, died May 6th. 
All were Democrats. Mr. 
Cummings was a veteran of 
the Civil War, and was widely 
known as an editor and cor- 
ee ss ee respondent. He was 61 years | 
old, and was serving his eighth term. Mr. Otey 
was in the Confederate service in the Civil War, 
and had been in the House since 1895. He was 
61. Mr. Salmon was 56 years 
old, and was serving his second 
term. 








O™== RECENT DEATHS. 
Michael Augustine Cor- 
rigan, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York since 
1885, a prelate universally 
beloved in his own church, 
and respected by members of 
ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN. other communions, died May | 
5th, aged 62.——Francis Bret Harte, author of | 
numerous poems and stories of California life, | 

and probably the most popular short-story writer | 

of his time, died suddenly May 6th, aged eo 

Potter Palmer, for 50 years one of the ma 





business men and capitalists of Chicago, died 
May 4th, aged 76. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





OT AN EXPERIMENT. The New Companion Sewing Machine 

is not an experiment, but has been before the public for the last 
fifteen years. It is manufactured by one of the oldest, largest and 
most reliable sewing machine plants in the country. 


Not a “Scheme” Machine. The New Companion is not 
manufactured for “scheme” purposes, but embodies the sterling qualities and 
improvements of the higher-priced machines, and sold at about one-half the price 
of other standard makes. The New Companion is shipped direct from the fac- 
tory to the home, thereby saving to the purchaser the middleman’s profit and the 
many heavy items of expense that must be added to the cost of other machines. 





SOME SPECIAL 
FEATURES. 


eer 


Positive Double Feed. 

Double Lift. 

Double Lock Stitch. 

Self-Threading Shuttle. 

Self-Setting Needle. 

Tension Liberator. 

Loose Wheel. 

Automatic Bobbin Winder. 

Twin Spool Holder for Bobbin 
Winder. 

Thread Cutter. 

Automatic Tension. 

Stitch Regulator and Scale. 

Latest Attachments. 


+ 


A HIGH-GRADE 
MACHINE 


We desire to emphasize the fact that the New Companion Sewing Machine 
is strictly a Aigh-Grade Machine—the finest material, the most skilled and 
highly paid labor, the closest and most careful inspection, all go into the con- 
struction of each Machine. The woodwork is of the best, 
strong, substantial, graceful and beautifully finished. 

















er 


Thirty Days Trial 


We warrant each Machine for ten years. 
You run no risk in purchasing a New 
Companion, for we also allow you 30 days’ 
trial. Should the Machine prove unsatisfac- 
tory, it may be returned at our expense and 
the fud/ purchase price will be refunded. 


TWIN SPOOL HOLDER. 


Our Price 


The price of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine is $19.00. This means that the Ma- 
chine is safely delivered at your nearest freight 
office (east of Colorado) with all freight charges 
paid and without further expense to you. 







OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 


We publish a. Descriptive Booklet, with samples of 
work. Also testimonials from those who have used the 
Machine for many years. A postal card will bring it. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


BALL BEARINGS. 
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ANCIENT Eeypr. | 

One of the difficulties hitherto encountered | 
by explorers among the gigantic monuments of | 
ancient Egypt is the lack of sufficient light in | 
the buried chambers and long passages of pyra- | 


 Spamaca Lieut ON 


mids, tombsand temples. Recently this difficulty | 
in the exploration of the great temple of Karnak 
has been largely overcome by Professor Maspero 
through the introduction of electric lamps. The 
pyramids also are to be lighted with electricity, 
their mysterious chambers and passageways 
penetrating the interior of the vast structures 
will be more easily traversed, and interesting 
discoveries may result. 
nn 
Cry For A New INVENTION.—Uniless we 
learn to avoid waste in the use of coal, says 
Prof. John Perry, the world, in a hundred years 
or so, will resemble a spendthrift who has run 
through his patrimony. What is needed is some 
form of engine to convert, as directly and cheaply 
as possible, the energy of coal into electric energy. 
Science, he believes, is capable of achieving the 
desired result, but only through united effort, 
supported by large capital. He suggests that 
if the expenditure of $5,000,000 a year were 
entrusted for two or three years to such men as 
Lord Kelvin or Lord Rayleigh, the problem 
might be solved. 


IRE From Fricrion.—It is well known 
that some savage tribes are accustomed to 
obtain fire by the friction of dry wood, but white 
men trying the experiment usually fail. The 
method used by a native Indian tribe, the Yana- 
dis, of Madras Presideney, 
is described in a recent bul- | 
letin of the Madras Govern- | 

ment Museum. In a short 
stick a square cavity is | 
} 








made. The stick is then 
laid on the ground and held firmly in place by 
one operator, while another rapidly twirls | 
between his hands a longer stick, one end of | 
which rests in the cavity. From the fire thus | 
produced dry leaves or a rag can be ignited. 

HE GREAT Dust-StoRM.—Scientific study | 


| 

T of the storm of dust that swept over southern 
and central Europe from March 9 to March 12, 
1901, shows that it was one of the most remark. | 
able phenomena of the kind ever observed. It 
began in northern Africa, on the borders of the | 
Sahara, crossed the Mediterranean Sea, swept | 
over the chain of the Alps and extended as far | 
as Denmark, thus traversing 25° of latitude. | 
The dust was sand from the desert, and the par- 
ticles that fell became finer and finer as the storm | 
progressed northward. ‘The advance was at the | 
rate of more than 43 miles an hour, a high atmos- | 
pheric current carrying the dust along the course 
of a barometric depression moving toward the 
Baltic Sea. In Austria-Hungary and farther 
north the dust-fall was accompanied everywhere 
by rain, snow or sleet. 


Lost ART REDISCOVERED. — Wendell 
Phillips would have found an interesting 
item for his “Lost Arts” lecture, which he fre- 
quently remolded as new facts came to him, in 
the story of the Wardwell V-wound cop. A cop 
is a cylinder of wound thread or yarn, and the 
V-wind is superior in compactness and uniformity 
of tension. The method was invented by S. J. 
Wardwell in 1891. His patents becoming the 
subject of a lawsuit, it was discovered that the 
National Museum in Washington and the Natural 
History Museum in New York had cops of cord, 
made years ago by Fiji Islanders, precisely sim- 
ilar in appearance to the Wardwell cops. So 
the patents were declared invalid. But since 
the museum authorities refuse to have their cops 
unwound, it is impossible to prove that the same 
wind extends through all the layers, and for this 
reason the Patent Office has reissued a patent to 
Mr. Wardwell for his method. 





HE WORLD OF MICROBES.— Two inde- 

pendent series of investigations have recently 
shown in a striking manner how the microscopic 
organisms, whose astonishing powers for good 
and evil have been revealed by science, follow 
the footsteps of man and dog him everywhere. 
Dr. W. F. Hutchinson, exploring the air over 
London in a balloon, finds it populous with 
microbes. M. Jean Binot, studying the glaciers, 
snows and atmosphere of Mont Blanc, finds 
very few bacterial germs on the summit of the | 
mountain, except in the observatory, where he | 
captures hundreds brought up from the lower 
world by the observers and their friends. 





LECTRICALLY FATTENED. — Experiments 
at the University of Michigan are reported 
as indicating that a galvanic current tends to | 
promote the growth of animal tissue. The fact 
that electricity promotes plant growth appears 
to have suggested these experiments. Guinea- 
Pigs, confined in a cage through which an electric 
current was constantly passing, gained 10 per 
cent. more weight in a given time than other pigs 
of the same age, fed with the same food, but | 
confined in a non-electric cage. 
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COMPANION. S@peecearoses 
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STAMPS. Borneo China Zambesia, eve, | QLD RELIABLE 
with album, only ‘ fine mixed, 20e. GUARANTEED —. 
1000 hinges. Be. I buy old stamps nd collec- 
tions. ents wanted, Le. List free. WRITE 
Ca ETEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. HOW To 
COASTER BRAKE fitted to your own \ 
hub. Satisfaction guaranteed. Booklet free, GET ONE\ 


Address Canfield Brake Co., Corning, V. Y. 












Our Leading Bicyc 
High grade 1902 model, up-to 
date in size, design and tri 
mings, weighs 22 pounds, will 
carry a rider weighing 600 lbs. 
It is the wonder value of the year. 
buys it. Send for full description and 

or e of Bicycles and Sundries. 
CLIFFE 
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know how to get through the day. 


SGT A Book FREE. 


ty powsitg), 


CO., Louisville, Ky. } 





FREE 


TELEGRAPHY 


| taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition telography s: ond 
and room, 6 months’ c 

t demand for Ary se ei oa 
Catalog free. Dodge's tute, Valparaiso, Ind. 


> RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
sample 1902 Bicycle. 
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Squabs bring big prices, are raised in 
imonth. Take only spare time. An 
facet market and astonishing prof- 
ts. 
Steady home income. Small space 
and capital. Here is ta given. f 
r 


looking into. hong Mon ant 


y With Squa! ae of ay FO ee 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB « co., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


WEDDIN al 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, CALLING CARDS, FINE STATIONERY. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
C. D. PEACOCK, ssiversmti 


_. Silversmith. 
Cor. State and Adams Streets, Dept. S, CHICAGO. 
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BASE @ 
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Latest and Most 












Are duustng the ball? ARB ball ? 
e you using " wi & ae 
0} ly made 
things that “ to pieces in’ he midst 
of the game? 


Ask for the “D & M.” 
Watch the Trade-Mark. 


Our Mustrated Catalogue 
is ready. Send for it. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 

Plymouth 




















GAS FACTORIES 
IN PEOPLE WHO DO NOT KNOW HOW TO 
SELECT FOOD AND DRINK PROPERLY. 

On the coffee question a lady says, “‘I used to 
be so miserable after breakfast that I did not 
Life was a 
| burden tome. When I tried to sleep I was miser- 
able by having horrible dreams, followed by hours 
of wakefulness. Gas would rise on my stomach 
and I would belch almost continually. Then every 
few weeks I would have a long siege of sick- 
headaches. I tried a list of medicines and physi- | 
cians without benefit. 

“Finally I concluded to give up my coffee and 
tea altogether and use Postum Coffee. The first 
cup was a failure. It was wishy-washy, and 
|i offered to give the remainder of the package 
to any one who would take it. 

“‘T noticed later on in one of the advertisements 
that Postum should be boiled at least 15 minutes 
to make it good. I asked the cook how she made 


| it, and she said, ‘Just the same as I did tea, being 


careful not to let it steep too long.’ 
“T read the directions and concluded Postum 


had not had a fair trial, so we made a new lot and | 


boiled it 15 or 20 minutes: That time it came 
to the table a different beverage, and was so 
delicious that we have been using it ever since. 
“My sick-headaches left entirely, as did my 
sleepless nights, and I am now a different woman.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Wretched pest, you have probably come 
direct from some hospital, garbage pail or 
stable, laden with filth and possibly disease 
germs. If I try to banish you by poison of 
any kind, you drop into the provisions and 
food, and I have made matters worse. There 
is only one way to get rid of you —TO USE 


TANGLEFOOT 


Sticky Fly Paper. 


It will catch and hold and cover you all 
over, and the germs and dirt that you are 
carrying, with a varnish fromwhich you can 
never escape totrouble me either living or dead. 

for sale everywhere 


TANGLEFOOT ' = nd is absolutely the 


only safe protection against flies. 


THE 0. & W. THUM CO., Mfrs., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Easy for women and invalids. | 
worth | 








1902 Models, $9 to $15 


"01 & "00 Models, high grade, $7 to $i! 
500 Second-hand Is 
allmakesand models, good as new, 
to$8. Great Factory Clearing 
ale athalf factory cost. eshipto 
anyone on approvaland tendaystrial 
without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
1000 catalogues forus. Write at once 
for bar n list and our wonderful 
anecialoffer toagents. Tires, equip- 
ment, sundries, all kinds, half r 2% prices 


MEAD GYGOLE OQ.eo.4.2 8501: 


HICAGO, ILL. 
ns 
ABSOLUTE RANCE PERFECTION. 
our money refunded 
after 6 Months’ Trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50% to 100% better 
than you can buy 
elsewhere. My 
superior location 
on Lake Erie 
where iron,steel, 
coal, freights and 
skilled labor are 
the cheapest and 
best, enables me 
to furnish a Top 
Notch Steel 
ata clean saving of $10 
~— ———_- to $20, quality consid- 
ered. Send for free cat- 
alogues of ail styles and sizes, with or without Reservoir 
= City, Town or Country use. CHESTER D. CLAPP, 
1 Summit St., Toledo,O. (Practical Stove and Range Man. 


CHILDREN! 
DID YOU GET A 


BOX OF 
CANDY 


FREE? 


Thousands Are Getting Them. 
YOU CAN fei four mothe 


er to write at once, giving 
name and address of her 
grocer, enclosing 5 cents in 
stamps to pay postage on 
box. Only one box to each 
family. The candy is the 
best,in the world, It is 


_ SANITAS FOOD CANDY 


Made from Malt Honey, the purest sweet known. 
Does not aniare teeth or digestion. Agrees with ever 
| one, espec’ a & pany children. Made in form of deli- 
| cious caramels, with and without nuts, 40c. per pound. 
by mail, 16c. per pound extra for postage. be dress, 
SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Lt« 
5 Washington Ave., North, BattloGreck, "Mich. 














































KN OX’S 
GELATINE 


The Gelatine Standard of Our Day 


by which all other gelatines are judged. 
K-N-O-X Gelatine does not merely look 
well, it tastes good, digests quickly and 
unlike other kinds, acts as a refresh- 
ment on the system, 

A pure-food dessert that 

is also a health-food. 


No Charge For My Book 


of seventy “‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People ”’ 
for your grocer’s name. Or instead send a 2c. 
stamp. For sc. in stamps, the book and full pint 
sample. For 15c. the book and full two-quart 
package (two for 25c.). Pink  gutee for fancy des- 
serts in every large package. »ackage of Knox's 
Gelatine makes two —— eT gailon—of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 80 Knox Avenue, rete N.Y. 





Bek 


FREE ~ AGENTS 


Hey thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 


am 
¢. 
Nr ul Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 


4 SEHOLD i. od WORKS, Chicago, Ill., or Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ZA // ANO NINETY-FIVE CENTS 
Lo” yw Buys the celebrated rei 

—F new 1902 Mode ode! EDGEMER BICYCLE, 
inch wheel, any height frame, high grade equipment, 
including high’ grade guaranteed pneumatic tires, justable 
handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddle, ball 
bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifully finished through- 

out, any color enamel. Stron 2 Guarantee. 


$10.95 for the celebrated 192 Kenweed Bieyele. 
12.75 for the celebrated 1902 Elgin Dleyele made Elgin oa leyele, 
15.75 ighest poe Seat de our three crown 

niekel Ais eee = the 





’ 
nest equi; monty including Morgam a W right highest 
grade pneumatic tires,a regular $50.00 bicycle. 
on any bicycle ordered, 
For most wonderful bicyele 
offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 Bicycle Catalogue, 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, 


3 
2 





BASE BALL 


Supplies direct to Clubs and 
ayers at 
Lowest Wholesale Prices § . 
Balls, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Uniforms, in fact 
Everything for Up-to-date 


BALL PLAYERS 











Special inducements to regu- 
lar organized clubs. Write at once for Large Free 
Catalog of Base Ball, Tennis, Croquet, etc. Largest 


Sporting Sorts Stock in the Central West 
UTCLIFFE & CO., Louisville; Ky. 


AIL CLIPPER> 
GEMEN= curren: 


Better than knife 
or scissors. Trims 
nails nice, even, oval shape, any desired 
length. Best for removing hangnails. 
Convenient to carry. Nickel-plated. Warranted. 
Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 245c. 
THE H. C. COOK CO., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 
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you least 
expect them, and are 
always prepared for a 
good long stay. If you don’t 
like such companytreat them to 


SLOAN’S 
LINIMENT 


It’s the same 
Side-Ache, 
Sei- 










and they’!l leave at once 
way with Rheumatism, 
Stiff Nee k, Neuralgia, 
atica, Lame Joints, ete. 
25 EVERYW HERE, 
C. Larger Bottles, 60c. and $1. 
Dr. Earl S. Sloan, 597 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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¢ have no agents or branch stores. 
Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


FEW weeks ago an im- 
porter received a large 
shipment of fine suitings 

and skirtings. They arrived too 

late, however, for his trade, and 
he offered them to us at a con- 
siderable reduction from regular 
prices. We purchased the choi- 
cest part of the lot, and shall 
make these goods into swt 
and skirts to order only at 
one-third than regula? 

vices. Nearly all of our styles 
share in this sale. 

Note these reductions: 

Suits of all-wool materials, 
former price $10, reduced 
to $6.6 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

Skirts, former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. 

aa tas «x reduced to 

$7.50 Skirts 

KL to $5. 

$10 Skirts reduc- 

ed to $6.67. 

Rainy - day, Golf 
and TraveHing 
Skirts, former price $6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $9 Skirts 
reduced to $6. 

Reduced Prices on Travelling Suits, Rainy- 
day Suits, Raglans, Riding-Habits, etc. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, $3 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price-List will 
be sent /ree at your request, but write quickly, for 
the choicest goods will be sold first. If you are not 
satisfied with what you get from us, send back the 
garment and refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is a2 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue-of the paves. All 
additional pages over eight—which is t 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 2 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to renew pubscriptions. a snowsls of subscriptions 
to Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DEFECTIVE SIGHT. 


HE announcement by Dr. Weir 
Mitchell about thirty years ago 
that conditions of the eye requir- 
ing extreme effort to focus it, in 
other words, eye strain, cause 
certain nervous headaches, 
directed the attention of many 
other observers to the far-reach- 
ing effects of defective vision. 

The short-sighted child may become more stu- 
dious than the average from the fact that he is able 
to see only objects close at hand. He may thus 
turn to books with a degree of application which 
may be harmful, inasmuch as the defect renders it 
likely that his outdoor pleasures are correspond- 
ingly restricted. 

The far-sighted child may be even more seriously 
affected. He perceives objects near at hand with 
a blurred and indistinct impression. It is a difficult 
process for him to apply his attention to a book or 
to a copy because the eyes rebel against prolonged 
strain. Not seeing clearly, he is less apt to reason 
clearly. A new idea dawns slowly when study 
demands a marked expenditure of nervous energy. 
In this event it is not to be wondered at if study 
becomes tiresome and distasteful, and if the child’s 
ingenuity is exercised to further his escape from 
as much school work as possible. 

A physical defect which it is possible to correct 
may thus easily become responsible for traits of 
character which permanently impair mental prog- 
ress. A noted observer has stated it as his opinion 
that a child with a marked degree of far-sighted- 
ness is always backward in his studies, and 
prone to the habit of making excuses for lessons 
unlearned. 

Children who are cross-eyed have a double 
disadvantage in that they are hampered by sight- 
confusion, and are also frequently the butt of their 
companions’ thoughtless ridicule. It has been 
noted that the correction of cross-eye has improved 
the disposition as well as the sight of a child 
previously affected. 

Defects of the eye productive of far- and near- 
sightedness are not always readily detected. 
Parents should bear in mind the possibility of 
defective vision as a cause for the backwardness 
of children in school or at play. 


® © 


A FALL INTO A CREVASSE. 


M: W. M. Crook, the mountain-climber, narrates 
in the Strand Magazine an adventure which 
as first reported in the papers appeared very 
alarming, but which, as Mr. Crook tells it, turned 
out well after a half-hour of anxiety. In company 
with two ladies he struck out across the glacier in 
the Theodul Pass. Glaciers change steadily, so 
that no guide-book is trustworthy. Just as they 
came to new snow, and were about to tie them- 
selves together with the rope which he was 
carrying, Mr. Crook plunged through the snow 
into a concealed crevasse. 

The thoughts that passed through his mind, he 
writes, were: “Now I am being killed. If this is 
what being killed is like, it’s not so bad as people 
make out.’ 

He pulled up suddenly with a jerk, and looked 
up to see how far he had fallen. A round, blue 
hole about forty feet above him was all that he 
could see of the outside world. 

The ladies kept perfectly cool and called down 
to Mr. Crook calmiy to know if he was hurt. 
Finding that he was safe, one went off for help 
while the other stayed to mark the hole. 

There was one danger in Crook’s position—the 
danger of falling farther. To prevent this he made 
hand-holes in the walls of ice between which he 
was lodged. His fingers grew cold as he worked, 
but fortunately he had a flask of brandy. A little 
of this rubbed on his fingers had a good effect. 

One accident threatened at the time to be unfor- 
tunate. His ice-ax, to which he had clung in his 
fall, and which ‘he had used to advantage in 
making hand-holes, struck the wall behind him as 
he raised it and was knocked out of his hand. 
After that, fearing more than ever that his hold 
might fail, he dug with his penknife and finger 
around a knob of ice, and tied to it the rope which 
he had round his waist, thus lashing himself to the 
ice. 4 

Just at that moment help came. He heard 
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voices above him, and saw a welcome rope dan- 
gling down through the hole from the hands of a 
stout Swiss farmer. Mr. Crook tied the rope 
round his waist, and in a few minutes was sprawl- 
ing on the surface, gasping for breath and glad 
enough to be in the sunlight again. 


* ¢ 


MOSQUITOES AND COLORS. 


he anopheles mosquito, says the Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette, is attracted by some colors 
and repelled by others. Experiments have been 
conducted in a gauze tent, one end of which was 
formed by large windows. Into these the sunlight 
poured on bright days. Large stone basins were 
placed on the floor for the mosquitoes to breed in. 


It was immediately pottend that when a person 
entered the tent clad in dark gray clothes, the 
mosquitoes settled on the cloth. hen the person 
entering was dressed in white flannel, they did not 
a him. 

number of boxes lined with cloth of various 
colors were placed in rows on the floor, and it was 
noticed that great numbers of mosquitoes entered 
the box lined with dark blue. Fewer of the insects 
sought the boxes lined with other colors, the 
number diminishing in this order: dark red, 
brown, scarlet, black, slate-gray, olive - green, 
violet, leaf-green, blue, pearl- gray, ay green, 
light blue, ochre, white and orange. No mosqui- 
bows whatever were found in the box lined with 

ellow. 

- The number of insects congregating in houses 
might therefore easily be lessened by the choice 
of suitable colors applied to the walls. A trap 
lined with something dark would attract so many 
insects that they could be slain in large numbers. 
Mosquito-bars or sereens should be of yellow; for 
blue or black attracts them and coaxes them into 
finding admission. 
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A LINEAL DESCENDANT. 


he fruit that grows on the genealogical tree is 

generally dry, but occasionally has a flavor 
of humor. “Sylvanus Urban” tells in the Cornhill 
Magazine a story which is good enough to per- 
petuate. One need not question its authenticity 
too closely. 


A man applied to the herald’s college for a coat 
ofarms. In such a ease it is pleasant to be able 
to borrow one from a celebrated ancestor. The 
man in question could not remember anythin 
about his great-grandparents, and_ therefore, 0: 
course, could not mention any achievement by 
them which could be used as the basis of a coat 
of arms. But the official to whom he applied was 
not easily a 

“Have you not done something yourself?” he 


asked. 

“Nothing, I fear,” said the man, adding as a 

athetic antithesis that once, having been locked 
n Ludgate Prison for debt, he found means 
to escape from an upper window. 

‘And how did you get down?” 

“T got a cord, fixed it around the neck of King 
Lud’s statue, and let myself down.” 

“Just the thing! ere you have it—honor 
enough. Lineally descended from King Lud. His 
coat of arms is good enough for you!’’ 


HE ALMOST WON. 


n old story which has lately been revived owes 

its new lease of life to a touch of human 

nature and a genuine bumor that are as fresh in 
one age as in another. Here it is: 


Mike had made a bet with Larry that Larry 
could not carry him with his hod up the ladder 
to the top of the house without letting him fall. 

took the bet. Mike sat in the hod, and 
Larry swung him to his shoulder and started up 
the ladder. 

Rung after rung was passed, until near the to; 
Larry’s foot ig age and if the stick of the h 
had not caught in the ladder, Mike would have 
fallen to the ground, four stories below. 

But Larry with an effort forced his burden back 
into place, went the short remaining distance and 
| Mike on the roof. 

“Well, ye’ve won,” panted Mike, “but I thought 
I had ye when your foot slipped.” 
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DID NOT SEEM REASONABLE. 


woman from some rural district of New 

England was taken to visit an art museum. 
In one of the rooms the attendant pointed out 
a collection of beautiful old vases dug up at 
Herculaneum. 


“What?” exclaimed the woman. “Dug up?” 
* “Ves, ma’am.” 

“What, out of the ground?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Just as they are now?” 

“Oh, they’ve been cleaned up a bit, but they 
were found about as you see them.” 

With an incredulous shake of the head, the 
woman turned to her companion and said in a 
pany a that was loud enough for the bystanders 
o hear: 

“He may say what he likes. I don’t believe 
they ever dug up ready-made pots out of the 
ground.” 


® © 


ALSO IMPORTANT. 


i Rev. Peter Cartwright, the famous pioneer 
Methodist circuit-rider, while travelling to an 
appointment one day, saw two young men of his 
acquaintance sitting idly on the bank of a small 
stream, fishing. It was a fine spring day, and the 
scent of freshly plowed fields was in the air. 
“Boys,” he said, “I am sorry to see you breaking 
the fourth commandment.” 
“Why, Uncle Peter,” they said, with a laugh at 
his expense, “this isn’t Sunday.” 
“I know it,” he retorted, “but you are breaking 
the fourth commandment. You forget that one 
part of it says, ‘Six days shalt thou labor.’ ” 


* © 


MORE THAN HE MEANT. 


here had been a high-school entertainment in 

the town hall, in which the graduating class 
had participated, with the assistance of the best 
local talent of which Boomville boasted. It wasa 
great success. 


The editor of the Bazoo gave a glowing account 
of the affair, winding up as follows: 

“Mr. Hiram Huffercamp, the well-known elocu- 
tionist, who was to have read a number of 
selections from his own writings, was sick and 
unable to be present. A very elightful evening 
was spent.” 


For the Throat use “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivaled for the alleviation of all Throat 


irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. LAdp. | 








THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 


EIGHTEENTH SESSION, July 7— Sept. 19. | 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A. M., ITHACA, N. Y. 
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i Plumbing, 
Heating, 


Ventilating, 


Are now important 
items in the build- 
ing of every home. A young man thorough- 
1 Sontapes for this work always in demand. 
These ree subjects combined in one course 
and taught at home by porresbondence; 
also Steam, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, etc. 

The advanced subjects are taughs by regular 
teachers in Boston’s famous technical schools. 

rite for Han and particulars about 
Free Scholarships; only expense instruc- 
tion papers and postage. 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 
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BICYCLES. _ 
MOTOR ,.CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 
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IVERS & POND 
PIANOS. 


For large pictures, showing in detail the chaste 
and refined designs of our latest models, send 


our new catalogue. We make pianos of but 


one quality—the highest; better cannot be made. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them we send 
Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. If the piano fails 
to please, it returns at our expense for railway freights both 
ways. Distance makes no difference, Shall we send you 
our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices and explain our 
unique easy pay plans? Then write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Rain or Shine 


In-er-seal Packages 


—they will always 

be as fresh and crisp 
as when they leave 
the baker’s oven. 


Graham, 
Vanilla Wafers and Ginger Snaps. Look for 
the In-er-seal trade-mark design, in red and 
white, on each end of the package. 
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The following are a few of the varieties now 


In-er-seal packages—Soda, Milk, 
Oatmeal and Butter Thin Biscuit; 
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HOW SAILS GET THEIR SHAPE. 


vessel constitutes her “rig.’”” Vessels up 





T* combination of masts and sails upon a 


to a certain size which are not intended to 
traverse the ocean have fore-and-aft 
rigs; that is to say, their sails, when 
stretched taut, spread from the masts 
toward the bow and stern. Since the 
most perfect fore-and-aft rigs are to be 
found on yachts, they will be taken as 
the best illustration. 
In order to be moved by the force of 
the wind, a boat must have masts upon 
which to hang sails, and one mast gives, 
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into sails D and E, called respectively the jib and 
the jib-topsail. This is called sloop rig. On 
sloop-yachts E is in three sizes, suitable for 
different winds, called jib-topsails No. 1 and No. 
2, and baby jib-topsail. 

Such a spread of canvas is applicable to 
sloops as large as ninety feet in length at the 
water-line, but this is the extreme limit, as is 
shown by the fact that sloop-yachts of this size 


the wind spilt between the foresai! and mainsail. 
A schooner, however, needs no spinnaker, for by 
spreading out A (Fig. 5) on one side and F on 
the other she can sail “wing and wing”’ before the 
wind. 

There is another classification of sailing yachts 
according to the design of their hulls. Steep- 
bottomed yachts with a deep keel are known as 
cutters, while flat-bottomed yachts having center- 





are built only for racing, and, when excelled in | boards are known as centerboard yachts. 


speed by later models, are equipped with schooner 


For many years the latter was the favorite 


or yawl rig for pleasure-cruising. | | type with Americans for fast sloop-yachts, while 


A For vessels of still | the English preferred the former. But in 1896, 
\ greater size the triangle | when a British yacht of the cutter type, the 


f 
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' 
' 
‘ 
' 
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\ of sail area becomes so 
large that it must be 
further subdivided into 
sails in order that no one 
sail shall be too big to 
handle. No more sails 
can be hung upon a single 





of course, the simplest rig. In a foree ——-—— ——-——-—<— |, 


and-aft spread of canvas attached to a 
single mast you can plainly see that the sails 
must narrow to a point at the top of the mast. 
Even with more than one mast there must be 
a general sloping of the sail area inward and 
upward from the boom ends to the mastheads. 
The sails of a fore-and-aft-rigged vessel are, 
therefore, variously shaped subdivisions of a 
large triangle of sail area, their shapes within 
this triangle depending upon the distribution of 
masts, spars, and supporting ropes called stays. 
The simplest 
spread of canvas 
for fore-and-aft rig 
on a single mast 
would be a single 
triangular sail 
with one corner 
fastened to the 











£ masthead, another 
to the bow of the 
= — —- — ——= boat and the third 


FIG. 2. LEG-OF-MUTTON RIG. 


to the stern, the 
latter corner being secured with a sheet; that is 
to say, a rope by which it can be hauled down 
tight or slacked off at will. 

Such a sail would be for many reasons a poor 
one, but some boatmen in foreign countries, by a 
slight modification, successfully use it. They 
hang it from a yard, and hoist the yard, by a rope 
near its middle, to the top of a stumpy mast, as 
in Fig. 1. This is called a lateen rig, having the 
one sail, A. 

The lateen rig requires a sail too large and 
clumsy for pleasure boats, so there results the 
first subdivision of the triangle of sail area; 
the mast is made taller, and the sail is divided 
into two. One sail is abaft the mast, its foot 
stretched aft on a boom or by a sheet; the other 
is forward of the mast, hanging from the forward 
stay. 

Thus we have a mainsail, A (Fig. 2), and a 
jib, B. This is the leg-of-mutton rig, and is to 
be seen on small, flat-bottomed boats called 


FIG. 1. 





sharpies, used in our Southern bays and rivers, 
and on little racing canoe- 
yachts, known as half-raters. 

Now it will be seen that 
when a boat is close-hauled— 
that is to say, sailing as 
nearly in the direction 
from which the wind 
comes as she can, or 
sailing with the wind 
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FIG. 5. 





SCHOONER RiG. 


mast, so it becomes necessary to have two masts. 
If the sails are retained as in Fig. 3, a short 
mast carrying a little sail is stepped near the 
stern, as shown in Fig. 4. It is called a mizzen- 
mast, or sometimes a jigger, and the sail is called 
amizzen. A yacht so rigged is called a yawl. 
You can easily see that much sail power is lost 
by this rig, all, in fact, which would be obtained 
if the space x were filled with sails. It is there- 
fore a very safe rig. The little mizzen, F, is 
chiefly needed to give enough wind pressure at 
the stern of the boat to make her easily handled 
with the rudder, while her small sail area in 


Prince of Wales’s Britannia, proved a little 
superior as a racer to our best centerboard yacht, 
the Vigilant, the American taste changed, so 
that the latest racing yachts of both countries, 
the Columbia and Shamrock II., are cutters. 

Besides being able to sail very fast, a racing 
yacht must be what is called “quick in stays” ; 
that is to say, she must, when sailing close to the 
wind, be able to swing quickly past it when 
the rudder is turned, and start right off again 
with the wind on the other side of her; in fact, 
she should do this so quickly that she really 
never stops while doing it. 

Now, as the planks, or plates, of a boat’s hull 
come together at the bow and stern, and also 
along the keel, there are places under the bow 


with wood or cement. These places are called | 
the dead-wood of the forefoot and stern-post. 
When a boat is tacked, that is to say, when | 


which the wind is coming, both the action of the 


about her forefoot A (Fig. 7) as a pivot. There- 
fore, the less dead-wood she has under the stern 
to drag through the water the quicker her stern 


The stern dead-wood being cut away, how- 
ever, makes the stern always tend to swing away 
from the wind, so that in tacking such a boat 





proportion to her size makes it almost impossible 
to capsize a yaw] in a strong 
wind. Hence the yawl rig 
is a favorite with yachtsmen 
who own yachts for comfort 


you would need lots of head-sails spreading far 
out on headbooms to push 
the bow off as the boat goes 
around, so as to get the wind 
on the other side. 





and pleasure, but not for . Instead of spreading head- 
racing. Yawls are more sails away out on headbooms | 
frequently seen in England for this purpose a better plan 
than in America. has been discovered: to cut 

In order to retain as much A . away the forefoot dead-| 
of the triangle of sail area wood, too, so that the fore-| 
as possible in a two-masted \, foot will not be right under | 
vessel, the after mast is te the bow at A, but away aft | 





made as large as the forward 
one, or even larger, and sails 
A and C are shifted to that mast, while the | 
space between the masts is filled by new sails, 
as in Fig. 5. 


FIG. 6. 


The after mast is then the mainmast and the 


forward one the foremast. The new sails on 
the foremast are called the foresail, F, and the 
foretopsail, G. The triangle of sail area is still 
further filled by a sail hung on the maintopmast- 
stay, and called the maintopmast-staysail, H. 
The jib, D, is often divided into jib and flying 
jib, d’ and d’’. Only the small 
space x in the triangle is thus 
lost, and even if a sail could be 
hung in that space it would be 
mainly instrumental in causing 





abeam — the top cor- 


ners of those two sails, ~~ Sa ae oe oe 


FIG. 3. SLOOP RIG. 


being small, are not 
helping much to push her along. But being 


of sails makes a schooner, and 

schooner-yachts are by far the 
most numerous in 
American waters. 








high up, those corners are doing a great deal 
toward making her heel over. 

In a very strong wind those corners might 
even capsize her; so it is desirable to have 
them separate from the rest of their sails so that 
they may be taken off whenever the wind grows 
too strong for them to be carried. Thus it be- 
comes expedient in single-masted vessels larger 
than half-raters and sharpies—where the apex of 
the triangle of sail area becomes very high in 
proportion to the depth of the hull below the 
water—to subdivide their sails as shown by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 2. 

A remains the mainsail and hangs from a 
spar called a gaff, hoisted up to the mast by | 
tackles, called halyards. B becomes a staysail, | 
although sometimes called a foresail, 





attached to a stay from the lowermast- Fs 
head—for the mast is now so long that my 
it is made in two pieces, a lowermast a 6 
and a topmast—to the bow of the Pid 

boat. You can readily see that 4 

the reduced A and B of Fig. 2 f 

are practically parts of the 

lateen sail A of Fig. 1, cut in two ? 


abreast the mast. 





FIG. 7. 


So far we have be- 
come familiar only 


FOREFOOT AND DEAD-WOOD. 


to catch all the wind possible. 


Looking at the sloop-yacht (Fig. 3), you can see 


that if she has the wind right astern, sails A and 
C must do all the work, while B, D and E hang 
idle. If, however, an additional sail is spread 
from her topmast-head to a boom on the opposite 
side from the boom of A, her sail power before 
the wind would be almost doubled. 
Consequently sloop-yachts are supplied with a 
sail called a spinnaker, I (Fig. 6), of light material, 
. which is spread out by a boom hinged 
‘ to the mast at the bottom, and swung 
\ up and down along the mast when 
not in use. Moreover, in light or 
gentle breezes, even when the wind 
is not behind her, a yacht can 
carry more than the triangle of 
sail shown in Fig. 3. 
The mainsail, A, is already 
as large as can be conveniently 








The detached top of A be- - — >~— —— — —<——— handled, but the topsail could 


FIG. 4. 


comes the topsail C (Fig. 3), the 
upper corner being hoisted to the topmast-head 
by halyards, the outer corner hauled out to the 
end of the gaff by a sheet and the lower: corner 
held down toward the deck by a rope called a 
tack. The detached top of B undergoes a 
change of shape, because, in the larger single- 
masted boats, it is necessary to extend the foot 
of the triangle of sail area farther forward. 

A bowsprit is therefore run out from the bow, 
as in Fig. 3, and the area forward of B is divided 








YAWL RIG. 


be made larger without becom- 
ing clumsy if only there were some means of 
extending it. 
sail to yards extending beyond masthead and 
gaff end, and the sail thus formed:is called a 
club-topsail, K (Fig. 6), whereas C (Fig. 3) is 
known as the working or gaff-topsail. 

Extra large, or balloon, jibs and jib-topsails of 
light material are also fitted for light-wind-sailing, 
and on schooners a balloon staysail is sometimes 
set on the maintopmast-stay to leeward to catch all 


CLUB-TOPSAIL AND SPINNAKER. 


the vessel to heel. Sucha spread | 


with the plain sails | 
of fore-and-aft rig. | 
Additional sails are carried by yachts for spread- | 
ing in light winds, or with the wind astern, so as 


This can be done by attaching the | 








at B will be helping to push 
the bow around in tacking. So in racing yachts 
| there is no dead-wood, but the bow slopes sharp! y | 
| aft, and the stern slopes forward and downward, | 
and there is a deep, lead-bottomed, fin-shaped 
keel to keep the yacht from blowing sideways 
and from capsizing, while in tacking she can 
turn in the water about the forefoot B, like a top 
when it spins. 


Schooner-yachts are never built with more than | 


two masts, but much larger vessels are schooner- 
rigged, having three, four and even five masts. 


Fore-and-aft rig is unwieldy and even unsafe, | 
however, for vessels which must breast the | 
billows and stand the storms of the open ocean, | 


so that for ocean-going sailing ships another rig 
is devised, of which you may be told another 
| time. Joun M. ELuicort, 

} Lieutenant United States Navy. 





WHY STAMMER i" TAQ CAN 


| Thirty Years’ Experience. Consultation Free. Call 

| or write for Prospectus and Testimonials. 

PROF. GRADY, Principal, BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST., 
Removed from 41 to 127 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 


WITH RUBBER TIRES. 
Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 

Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The $, A. SMITH CO,, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient 6 of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N.Y. 
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Moseley's Pneumat- 
ic Invalid Chair 
savesall joltand 
jar because the 
vicycle wheels 
have pneumatic 
tires. It saves 
strength in pro- 
pelling because 
there are ball 
wenrings every- 
le Steers 
smouthiy.e asily. 


Moseley’ Ss Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 


All framework of best steel tubing, brazed 
joints, enameled black. Indorsed by the most 
prominent physicians. Send to maker for photos 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. 


JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A SCHOOL 
YS 
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at Wellesley Hills 
Massachusetts 
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“STUDY MUSIC AT HOME. 
ch Theory, Harmony, 
Modulation Counterpoint by corre- 
spondence. Fascinating study, easil 
mastered. You cannot be a 
without understs ending Harmony. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Worcester, Mass. 


“TYRIAN” 


EXCEL 
NIPPLE. 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sick- 
ness among infants in summer. 
Cannot collapse. 





and under the stern where the spaces between | 
the two sides and bottom are so narrow that they | 
serve no useful purpose, but are filled in solid | 


she is made to turn toward the direction from | 


wind and of the rudder is to swing her stern | 


will swing, or the quicker she will be “in stays.” | 


at B, and all the sail forward | 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Sample Nipple and our book, 
“Worth Reading,” sent FRE E 
for two-cent stamp. 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 









POPP LALLA Lt 
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| consists ina liberal use of Sulpho- 


Napthol, Unequaled for cleaning 
floors, painted and varnished sur- 
faces, and for disinfecting and pu- 
rifying closets, cellars, sinks, etc. 


Trial Bottle 


Mailed for five 2-c ont stamps. 
.OKLET FRE 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL co., 
11 Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Ask your druggist for 
Sulpho- Napthol Torlet Soap. 


| 











| 
| If yourdealerhasn’t the Cresco, write usand 


we will tell you how to get one for nothing. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


“CRESCO” 


ee 
A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 




























Disconnected 
in front, with 
» Elastic Gore 

) at sides. 
Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 


ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


«cresco” $3.00 


Drab or white, long, short or medium length. 
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To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


r cent. cheaper than the old methods. 100 per cent. better, 
PPh ounces where others weigh pounds. For Kren “Women and 
Children ; none too young, none too old to be relieved. We offer the only 
Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure of this 
unsightly condition; cured the inventor, Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curva- 
ture of the spine of THIRTY YEARS’ standing. 








structed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is 
truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or 
female. We also make Scientific Appliances for arotrediag 
abdomen, weak back, oo shoulders. Send for free 
booklet and letters from physicians, physical instructo 


appliances. SATISFACTION 
day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 


Steamburg, N. Y., February 9, 1901. 
After having worn the plaster-of-Paris jackets, / can truthfully 
say your appliance is far more cgantorte le to wear. It corrects 
cureature quite as well, and fits wre ly 80 verte that ao ons 
would suspect | was wearing one. You have my lifelong grate e 
oe “9 IDA BLOOD. 


and well wishes. Yours truly, 
The -of-Paris jacket above mentioned 8 1-4 Ibs. 
; on in its = Ve 17 ounces 


The Burt Appliance put 
difference of over 7 pounds. 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 97 Sth Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 











CAN YOU KNIT OR CROCHET? 


$1,000.00 in Prizes 


is offered by the well known 
and responsible firm of 


Calhoun, Robbins & Company 


over 60 Years) 








HE following Prizes 

will be awarded by a 
Committee of Experts, se- 
lected by THE DELINEATOR, 
Harper’s Bazar and 
McCall's Magazine: 


for the best specimens of knitting or crocheting 
done with their 


One Prize, $200.00 
One Prize, - - $150.00 
One Prize, - - 100.00 
One Prize, - - 75.00 
Two Prizes, - - 00 
Four Prizes, - - 25.00 
Five Prizes, - - 15.00 
Ten Prizes, - - 10.00 
Twenty Prizes - 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or 
purchased at set price. Send postal 

















morning i 
Walk, huP-7%G 
wont Catch 1/7 \( 
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“SEAL BRAND” is the famous 
Coffee of Chase & Sanborn. They 
are the largest distributers of high- 
grade Coffees in the world, and this 
is their finest quality. Try it once! 


























prover d gy ay en -ens ve tl Mark postal“ Contest,’ Department 26 
get a large award. 
Se id CALHOUN, ROBBINS & COMPANY 
408 and 410 Broadway, New York 
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A SPECIAL OFFER 
For Thirty Days Only. 
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French 
Compound 
Microscope. 


This Microscope is de- 
signed for the examination 
of minute objects. The three 
objectives have a combined 
power of 65 diameters, which 
is equal to a magnifying 
power of 4245 times. 

The instrument is brass, 
6 inches high, finely finished 
and lacquered, and has an 
eyepiece in a sliding tube 
4% inches long, and a con- 
densing mirror. ‘The Micro- 
scope is enclosed in a polished 
mahogany box and furnished 
with 1 Prepared Object, 2 
Glass Slips and a pair of 
Brass Forceps. 


The French Compound Micro- 
scope given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 50c. extra, postage 
included. Price $2.00, postage 
15c. extra. 


Perry Mason Co., 
201 Columbus Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 








Hotels and 
Boarding Houses 
in Colorado 


HERE is a popular idea that prices in a com- 
paratively new country like Colorado are inflated. [WUMMai! 
hat it costs money out there “every time you Route 
move.” The notion is not correct. You can live in 
Colorado comfortably and well for a moderate sum. 
At the hotels, boarding houses and ranches you can secure ex- 
cellent quarters and capital fare for from $8 to $10 a week and 
even less. Our handbook tells all about it. Send for a copy. 
Where in the world, then, is a better place to go for recreation 
than Colorado; that magnificent mountain country with its pure, 
dry climate and its wnietha scenery 
We shall sell tickets to Colorado next summer at very low rates. 
¢ run trains ‘‘ one night on the road’’ Chicago and St. Louis to Denver. 


ae copy of our handbook of Colorado hotels. Full of information. No 
arge. 


» P- S. EUSTIS, Gen, Pass. Agent, C. B. @ Q. Ry., CHICAGO 























The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 
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